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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Earnest Extmo CALkrns, author of “Loud- 
er, Please,” has contributed to the Votta ReE- 
VIEW a series of articles on “The Lives of the 
Deafened,” the first of which appears in this 
issue. Mr. Calkins’ careful research into the 
biographies of celebrated men and women has 
brought to light some cases of defective hear- 
ing that will surprise most of his readers. 

Teachers of deaf children, as well as adult 
students of lip-reading, will applaud Mary E. 
STEFFEY’s remarks on language ability as a 
requisite for good results. 

Yes, “Taking Care of Emily” is fiction; 
but who shall say that it does not offer a 
workable solution for a common problem of 
crowded cities? R. M. B. is a resident of 
one of the largest, and has ample opportunity 
for observation. 

Although not all of us have “given our 
hearts to a dog to tear,” we can all respond 
warmly to a woolly little creature who fur- 
nishes hearing when we lack it. Perhaps there 
are others whose stories should be told to the 
FRIENDLY Lapy. 

Totally deafened, but standing second in a 
large class of normally hearing: students in 
high school! EstHer McKenpatt tells her 
own story and shows how it can be done if 
“the will to do” is. there. 

“Fear, the Legacy of a Hard of Hearing 
Child,” is the name of the story by Mar- 
GUERITE BirGceE, which, as announced last 
month, won the prize in the Vortta Review's 
recent contest. It has been accepted for pub- 
lication by Hygeia, the popular health maga- 
zine published by the American Medical As- 
sociation, and will probably appear after the 
reopening of schools in the fall. 

ELizaAsEtH ALDEN Byrp expresses her ap- 
preciation to the Florida School for the 
Deaf for the snap-shot of the little brothers 
and sister used on her special page. 





Your editor expects to attend the In- 
ternational Conference of Instructors of 
the Deaf, in London, and will conse- 
quently be absent from her office for 
several weeks. During this time the 
Votta Review will be in the hands of 
her assistant, Mrs. A. L. Stovel, and 
Miss Mary C. New, former Assistant 
Editor. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The regular meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was held at 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, on the evening of June 6th. No program was presented, the meeting 
being solely for the transaction of routine business. 


From a list of seven nominees, the following five were elected as Directors 
for three years: Dr. David Fairchild, Mr. T. C. Forrester, Col. Charles W. 
Richardson, Mr. H. M. McManaway, and Miss Caroline A. Yale. 


Brief reports were presented by the President and the Executive Secre- 
tary; and adjournment, probably hastened by the intense heat, followed 
immediately. 


DR. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS HONORED 


Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, one of the best friends the deafened have in this 
country, has been chosen as the next president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. No higher honor could be conferred upon him by his profession; and 
it is intensified by the fact that he is the first otologist to receive it. Dr. 
Phillips’ many friends among the deafened who are delighted at this recogni- 
tion of his worth, will be pleased and gratified to hear that his work for them, 
so dear to his heart, was mentioned by the colleague who placed his name 
in nomination. He is the founder of the Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


For the first time in the history of the Medical Association, the election 
of both president and vice-president was by acclamation. Dr. Philip Marvel, 
of Atlantic City, was selected for the latter position. 


Dr. Phillips is chief surgeon of the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, and 
has been practicing medicine forty-three years. He was president of the 
New York Medical Society in 1912, and has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Medical Association for seven years. 


MR. WRIGHT AGAIN IN THIS COUNTRY 


Readers who have been following with interest the accounts of Mr. John 
Dutton Wright of his visits to schools for the deaf in almost every part of the 
world, will be glad to know that this champion of better speech and lip-reading 
has returned to the United States with the intention of remaining indefinitely. 
On May 26th, he was a welcome visitor at the Volta Bureau. 


Mr. Wright’s description of the Italian schools which he visited is com- 
pleted in this number, but we shall still have the pleasure of reading of the 
_ conditions he observed in Switzerland and Great Britain. 
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THE LIVES OF THE DEAFENED 


EARNEST EtMo CALKINS 


HE deafened wonder wistfully 

about the lives of other deafened, 

especially those who have 
achieved success. There is little for 
their wonder to feed upon, however, 
even in the biographies of the deafened, 
which appear to have been. written 
with Dr. Johnson’s dictum in mind, 
that it was “not friendly to hand down 
to posterity the imperfections of any 
man.’ He was incensed at Reynolds 
for painting him nearsighted. When 
Mrs. Thrale pointed out that Sir Joshua 
had painted himself with an ear trum- 
pet, he roared: “He may paint himself 
as deaf as he chooses, but I will not be 


denied them citizenship, and worse than 
that, the author of the City of God 
denied them Heaven, on the ground 
that spiritual counsel could. come only 
through ears. Herodotus says that 
Croesus had a deaf son, but we do not 
know whether he was stone deaf or 
merely hard of hearing. 

And what, by the way, is the asso- 
ciation between these two terms? . Does 
hearing get harder and harder until it 
reaches the obduracy of stone? And 
where does the post come in? And the 
adder? No doubt all those early men- 
tions were of the _ stone-post-adder 
variety, and as such outside our field of 








blinking Sam.” speculation. Let us examine for*the 
Fortunately many successful deaf moment the far greater number-in that 
have been writers, limbo between total 
and if they wrote E : 5 deafness and _ total 
much or were much Fortunately many successful deaf have hearing. 
. : been writers, and if they wrote much ’ 
written about, in the or were much written about, in the end It is only when 
end some mention some mention was bound to be made of we approach t h e 
— d | their infirmity. And from such casual “of s 
7 to bt allusions it is possible to make a list eighteenth century, 
made of their in- and add a few illuminating facts that that age of lively 
firmity. And from | ‘eveal the power of the human soul to | and curious gossip, 
: , realize its destiny in spite of handicap. : : tis 
such casual allusions with its  diarists, 
it is possible to and letter writers, 








make a list and add a few illuminating 
facts that reveal the power of the 
human soul to realize its destiny in 
spite of handicap. In those couniries 
where women carry burdens on their 
heads, an erect carriage is the reward; 
so deafness sometimes develops a latent 
talent or accomplishment until it dis- 
tinguishes its possessor. 

Probably the earliest mention of 
deafness is that in Exodus iv, 11, in 
which the Creator assumes full respon- 
sibility. But the Golden Text of the 
deafened is surely Leviticus, xix, 14, 
“Thou shalt not curse the deaf,” which 
certainly imputes a bad disposition to 
some of the Children of Israel, though 
cursing the deaf ought to be an innoc- 
uous form of profanity. The Romans 


a 


its Walpoles and Crokers and Boswells, 
that mitigated deafness begins to appear 
in literature. 

And even then the scraps of informa- 
tion are meager. They do not give us 
a complete picture of the life of a 
deafened man. But given the fact, all 
details are enlarged upon by the imagi- 
nation and experience of one who is 
himself deaf. For me that little word 
of four letters leaps out of a printed 
page as if set in bold face. I have col- 
lected a list of deafened, and everything 
I read about them or by them is 
colored, and amplified, and rewritten 
with notes from my own experience. 
I have a clue to their psychology, to 
their outlook on life. Newspaper 
stories about Mr. Edison seldom allude 
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—From Portrait by Gainesboro. 
—By Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


THE WORLDLY AUTHOR OF CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS BECAME DEAF 


to his deafness, but I know as I read 
that what happened was really quite 
different. I rewrite the story and sup- 
ply the missing details. 


Chesterfield 

The worldly author of Chesterfield’s 
Letters became deaf. In telling sen- 
tences, from letters covering a period of 
five years, he describes the progress of 
his infliction. “My old disorder in my 
head,” he writes, “hindered me from 
acknowledging your former letters,” 
and then three years later, “I am here 
in my hermitage, very deaf, and conse- 
quently alone, but I am less dejected 
than most people in my situation would 
be.” And in the following year, “I 
know my place, and form my plan ac- 
cordingly, for I strike society out of it.” 
And finally, after two years more, “My 
deafness is extremely increased and 
daily increasing, and cuts me wholly off 
from the society of others, and my 
other complaints deny me the society of 
myself.” What a revealing confession! 
There speaks the man of the world. He 
is less dejected than most people would 
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be. He forms his plan. One would 
like to know more about the plan. 
Perhaps the later series of letters— 
the ones to his godson, who subse- 
quently became his heir—were a part of 
that plan. The son to whom were ad- 
dressed the more famous letters was 
illegitimate and could not have suc- 
ceeded him, even had he lived. The 
object of his later interest and possible 
affection, was the boy who grew up 
under the tutelage of letters which were 
not published until seventy-five years 
after the writer’s death. They were 
edited for publication by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, whose son was that Earl of 
Carnarvon who opened the tomb of 


Tut-ankh-amen, and met his death 
while engaged in that work. These 


letters were all written during that time 
of retirement from the world of fashion, 
wit and gallantry where Chesterfield 
shone so brightly, of which time he 
said, “Some reading, some _ writing, 
some trifling in my garden, and some 
contemplation, concur in making me 
never less alone than when I am alone.” 
Never at loss for an epigram on any 
turn of fortune, he puts the period to 
his own career at White’s by observing 
that he did not lose the power of hear- 
ing until he had almost lost the desire 
for it. 
Johnstone 

Frequently listed in catalogues of old 
booksellers is “Chrysal or the Adven- 
tures of a Guinea.” This story about 
the different kinds of people into whose 
hands the guinea came is really a satire 
on the times, in which prominent folks 
thinly disguised are lampooned. It 
was published anonymously in 1760 in 
three volumes, ran quickly through two 
editions, and when a third was required 
was increased by additional matter to 
four volumes. The author was Charles 
Johnstone. That seems to be the ac- 
cepted spelling of the name, though 
3oswell evidently thought it was spelled 
like that of his great and reverend” 
friend. 
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Johnstone was deaf. He _ prepared 
for the bar, but his infirmity “naturally 
interfered with his professional success 
—although by a rare union of high 
talents with eloquence and profound 
professional skill, joined to an almost 
intuitive acuteness of apprehension, we 
have in our time seen the disadvantage 
splendidly surmounted.”* | Meanwhile 
“Chrysal” kicked up quite a _ dust. 
Some of the great personages started 
an investigation as to its authorship. 
This may or may not have been the 
reason why Johnstone emigrated to 
India, but at any rate he did, and be- 
came a writer for one of the leading 
colonial newspapers, which he _ subse- 
quently bought. He left a considerable 
fortune when he died. 


Le Sage 


Sir Walter Scott points out the 
striking parallel between Johnstone and 
Alain Rene le Sage, the little read 
author of Gil Blas. Not only were both 
deaf, but the machinery of “The Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea” closely resembles 
that used by le Sage in his less well- 
known work, “Le Diable Boiteux” 
(The Pegleg Devil). Sir Walter 
quotes from the Comte de Tressanj 
this lively description of le Sage: 

“Mons. le Sage had become deaf. I 
always found him seated near a table, 
on which lay a large hearing trumpet; 
that trumpet, which he sometimes 
snatched up with vivacity, remained un- 
moved on the table when the nature of 
the visit which he received did not en- 
courage him to hope for agreeable 
conversation. As I commanded in the 
province, I had the pleasure to see him 
always make use of it in conversation 
with me; and it was a lesson which 
prepared me to sustain the petulant ac- 
tivity of the hearing trumpet of my 
dear and_ illustrious associate and 
friend, Mons. de la Condamine.” 
*Scott: Biographical Notices. 
tAuthor of “A Treatise on Electricity,” 


Le Sage’s subterfuge will evoke 
merely a guilty appreciation from the 
deafened, for who of us has not at 
times hidden behind his deafness? A 
story is told about a well-known busi- 
ness man, whose gainful occupation is 
the same as my own. An old school 
friend in reduced circumstances called 
on him prepared to make what is tech- 
nically known as a “touch”. He sat 
down beside the advertising man and 
told a long hard-luck story, winding up 
with the request for five dollars. Think- 
ing the best way to discourage him 
would be to tire him out, my friend 
said, “I don’t hear very well in that 
ear, and I am afraid I did not get 
what you said.” Promptly the would- 
be borrower seated himself on the other 
side and told his story all over again, 
finishing this time by asking for ten 
dollars. “Oh, here,” expostulated the 
discomfited strategist, “come back to 
my five-dollar ear.” 


De la Condamine 

As to the truculent Mons. de la Con- 
damine, whose work, “D’un voyage 
fait dans I’Interior de l’Amerique Meri- 
dionale,” 1745, is of interest to col- 
lectors of Americana, and for whom a 
session with le Sage was but a prepara- 
tory course, it was said that “he was 
very deaf and very importunate, the 
terror of the members of the Academie, 
from the vivacity with which he urged 
inquiries, which could only be satisfied 
by the inconvenient medium of his 
hearing trumpet.” But do not let us be 
too hard on the Academician. Like the 
rest of us, having got into an organiza- 
tion, he was determined to get some- 
thing out of it. 


Johnson 


Dr. Johnson belongs in this group of 
eighteenth century vignettes of deaf- 
ness. He was a contemporary of le 
Sage, de la Condamine and Johnstone, 
to say nothing of Chesterfield. During 
the “Tour of the Hebrides” he and 
Boswell talked about “The Adventures 











Painting by Alonzo Chappel 
—From Original by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
“TOHNSON’S METHOD—PUT THE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY ENTIRELY UP TO THOSE WHO 
WOULD TALK TO HIM” 


of a Guinea.” The old doctor had so 
many bodily ills that deafness is more 
or less overlooked, but Boswell notes, 
during this same Tour, that he, John- 
son, “had caught cold and was_ be- 
come very deaf,” and Johnson him- 
self sets down morosely, among his 
notes on his Welsh tour, “too deaf 
to hear, or much converse,” and writes 
from Paris of the difficulty of French, 
“if I heard better I suppose I would 
learn faster.” Mrs. Thrale remarks 
in one of her letters that “he was al- 
most as deaf as he was blind.” John- 
son’s method, like that of de la Conda- 
mine, and possibly Mr. Edison, put 
the responsibility entirely up to those 
who would talk to him. I have made 
myself worth talking with, he would no 
doubt maintain; now you find the 
means of doing it; it is as much your 
loss as mine. Which reminds one of 
the Nantucketer commiserated by the 
summer visitor because his island was 
cut off from the mainland six weeks by 
ice the previous winter. “Oh, I dunno; 
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the mainland was cut off from us the 
same length of time.” 





PRACTICE 
To THE EpitTor: 

Mrs. Holt* strikes a high note when she 
holds up Miss Kinzie’s rules for making sen- 
tences for class practice. 

The solving of a cross-word puzzle hardly 
compares in interest with the effort to make 
words “eat out of your hand,” to quote 
JAF. Given a word that illustrates the 
movement to be shown, how can it be put 
into a sentence that brings up an attractive 
picture, or that pleasantly stimulates the imag- 
ination without using too many invisible move- 
ments that befog the whole? And then, when 
it’s done, does it balance? Has it “rhythm?” 

When a teacher knows a good or bad sen- 
tence when she sees it, and knows why it is 
good or bad, she has reached a significant 
milestone in her progress that gives tremen- 
dous satisfaction as she recalls the hours of 
plodding work, making and remaking a sen- 
tence until it has the right “feel.” 

I remember so well a certain standard text- 
book of grammar, widely used. I found it 
enjoyable and suggestive as well as useful, 
because of its sentences used as examples of 
certain points. It had been laid aside for some 
time. Meanwhile I had been studying and 
working over sentence building. Then, one 
day, I picked it up again,.and as I turned the 
pages, I wondered at a restless and disap- 
pointed feeling. Suddenly the cause flashed 
over me. The illustrative sentences were still 
interesting, but they lacked the rhythm I had 
been trying to cultivate! It was amazing to 
see the difference in my enjoyment and brought 
a fresh realization of the importance of 
reaching a high standard in sentence building 
in order to make practice work smooth and 
attractive and artistic. 

Sentences are the basis of all class practice 
and if Miss Kinzie’s principles are followed 
in the preparation, as well as the selection of 
all class material, which should be interesting, 
attractive and pleasing, and, as Mrs. Holt 
would have it, seasoned with inspiration and 
spiced with humor, it will make all the 
difference in the world between the work 
of an amateur and that of an artist. 

But all this comes not by inspiration on the 
spur of the moment. It means hours of 
thought and study as well as the practice of 
thoroughly familiarizing oneself with the mate- 
rial after it is prepared. The preparation of 
practice class material for each grade and the 
attractive presentation thereof should be part 
of the training of every normal pupil, and 
fortunate is the student who has a discriminat- 
ing teacher who can give the constructive 
criticism necessary to make the way plain and 
to produce results. 


MATERIAL 


CLARA M. ZIEGLER. 


*Volta Review, April, 1925, page 204. 

















Mary E. 
¢é HAT does it take to make a 
good lip-reader?” was asked 


of me. 

“A teacher,” I answered glibly, being 
one and desiring to impress my im- 
portance. 

“But what requisites on the part of 
the pupil ?” 

“Practice,” I answered with decision. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Certainly not, but those are the first 
two requisites.” 

If there is a teacher or someone of 
intelligence to substitute for a teacher, 
and plenty of sincere practice, you are 
bound to become some sort of lip-reader 
in a certain length of time, or rather an 
uncertain length of time. The time is 
the question. If you ask what makes 
an expert lip-reader, that’s an entirely 
different thing. 

Many who find speech-reading very 
useful to them are not in any way ex- 
perts. There seems to be a_ notion 
abroad that an expert lip-reader never 
fails. We hear people talking about this 
one or that one failing under test. I 
suppose somebody said, “Piggly Wiggly” 
to him and he thought they were nam- 
ing some new-fangled disease germ. Did 
you ever hear of an expert swimmer 


who was drowned? Certainly. Or an 
expert aeronaut who was killed? Yes, 
indeed. Well, then, neither of them 


was perfect although both were probably 
expert. Some outside influence brought 
failure. Only Heaven holds perfection 
and few of us show any desire to explore 
there. 

Once some super-inquisitive 
asked the requisites of a lip-reader. 


person 
My 


mind and reasoning showed themselves 
to be neither expert nor perfect, being 
unable to answer off-hand like that. But 
I took the question under advisement; in 
fact, I took it to bed with me and it was 





THE LAYING OF A GHOST 


STEFFEY 
worse than a cup of black coffee. It 
wouldn’t let me rest. It dared me to find 


out the answer. Vainly I wooed sleep 
by counting the sheep that were supposed 
to be jumping over a pasture fence but 
the one hundredth sheep fell flat, prov- 
ing that as a sleep producer that sheep- 
counting prescription fails sometimes, 
too. 

It became necessary to arise and wan- 
der around the quiet house all alone ex- 
cept for the ghost that was walking with 
me. “What makes an expert—what 
makes an expert—what makes an ex- 
pert lip-reader?” Walking from one 
end of the house to the other, the ghost 
followed. “What makes an expert?” 
Nothing would lay that ghost. I even 
ate a bit of onion, which is supposed to 
be a sleep-producing weed, although I 
have heard my bed-fellow deny it. The 
ghost didn’t care a cent. I appealed to 
Mutt to help me, but he was too busy 
blacking Jeff’s eye to lay any ghost for 
me. 

In despair I grabbed a book recently 
brought from the library, thinking to 
throw it at the ghost, but it fell open 
in my hand. “Now, there you are,” I 
said to my ghost. “Just read over my 
shoulder if you want to, but for the love 
of Heaven keep still!” 

The requisites of a good reporter are: 

High intelligence. 

Broad information. 
Good memory. 

Social ability. 

Nose for news. 

Nerve. 

Keen interest in people. 
Language ability.* 

Now, who says there is nothing in 
this theory about the “Unconscious You” 
leading the “Conscious You” to what is 


*Excerpt from ‘Plots and Personalities,” by 
Edward Slosson and June E. Downey. 
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needed? Oh, well, if you want to call 
it accident, you’re in lovely company, for 
that is just what that everlasting ghost 
called it. But he put down his eternal 
questioning as I went back over the list 
and applied it to lip-reading. 
High Intelligence 
Almost every one with vision will ad- 
mit that the deaf man who gets any- 
where at all has high intelligence. He 
has been compelled to develop it, too, and 
if he ever becomes an expert lip-reader, 
he certainly has developed all his high 
There is no use to dwell 
Every deaf man will agree 


intelligence. 
upon this. 
with me. 
Broad Information 

Here’s a good one. If a lip-reader 
had no accurate knowledge upon the 
subject under discussion he’d get an eye 
full of strange movements and a jumble 
of false impressions. He couldn’t guess 
at a single thing that was flitting past 
his eyesight, because there would be no 
firm foundation of past experience upon 
which to plant his conjectures. 

Social Ability 

In applying this to a reporter, the au- 
thors did not mean, of course, that he 
must be a social lion or a tea-hound, or 
any of those well-known modern ani- 
mals, but they did mean that he must 
possess a desire and will to mix with 
people. In applying it to an expert lip- 
reader this interpretation must be put 
upon it. <A recluse could never be a 
good lip-reader any more than he could 
be a good reporter. Both would lack 
practice. Neither would be able to put 
his art and knowledge to the test. 

Nose for News 

That is thoroughly applicable. If deaf- 
ness doesn’t give a rap what might, 
could or should happen to his neighbor, 
as well as what has already happened 
to him, he’s never going to be an expert 
lip-reader. He'll get so much less prac- 
tice than if his bump of curiosity were 
well developed. He is minus social abil- 
itv and cannot get broad information. 
_ He'll be a pouty one, with fifty per cent 
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of his hearing left to him (which is 
fifty per cent more than I have), who 
sits off in a corner and is so sorry for 
himself, and so sore at others because 
the information or news, that he has no 
nose for, is not freely exhibited before 
his eyes, when he showed no disposition 
or desire for it. If he has a nose for 
news (as I have), he would say: “What 
in the name of sense is the matter with 
that man over there that is hobbling 
around? Has he a. wooden leg, or was 
he kicked by a Ford?” This would put 
a pair of ears in such good humor that 
the information would be forthcoming 
and the nose for news would not only 
be brighter and redder and more con- 
spicuous, but the eye above would be 
better trained and come nearer belong- 
ing to an expert lip-reader. 
NERVE 

My opinion of this asset is indicated 
by the caps. Can you imagine a re- 
porter that would get anywhere without 
nerve? Well, neither can I imagine a 
lip-reader who could. Mr. Nerveless 
would turn in on himself and begin to 
grope about in his high intelligence. He 
would ask himself: “Did that fellow 
say, ‘Pipe the steam to the corner’ or 
did he say, ‘Pipe the team at the cor- 
ner?’” He would be gazing out of the 
window to see if there were a team up 
the street somewhere and miss the ex- 
planation about steam being necessary 
to heat that corner. Of course, if the 
lip-reader had neither too much nor too 
little nerve he would have waited and 
got the next remark, which would have 
eliminated the team. So Nerveless loses 
a great deal while retrospecting while 
his opposite gains a frown by interrupt- 
ing. So, taken by and far, Mr. Too- 
Much-Nerve is better off than Mr. 
Too-Little-Nerve. The former gets the 
meaning with a laugh and the latter 
doesn’t get anything. 

Keen Interest in People 

This appears to overlap social ability, 
but it certainly is not the same. You 
see, social ability is interested mostly in 




















acquaintances, while interest in people 
includes the stranger. A little analysis 
will apply this to the lip-reader. In the 
first place, a deaf person interested in 
people will watch them, no matter where 
he sees them—in the street, on the cars, 
at the restaurant or in the depot. He 
will always have his eyes upon the pub- 
lic and in so doing will form the habit 
that is the very essence of lip-reading, 
to watch! After a time he will have 
gained something that will be of infinite 
aid to him—a judgment of character. 
Just by looking at a man this observer 
will know if he is a safe investment for 
his time. He will learn, too, when it 
is wise to put his hands on his pocket- 
book and will have very little trouble to 
read that character’s lips, because he will 
be expecting inside information on the 
races.or an oil company or something. 

Interest in people, then, teaches char- 
acter reading and increases the powers 
of deduction. This, in turn, illuminates 
mistakes by showing what naturally 
would or wouldn’t be so. It forewarns, 
and forewarned is forearmed in lip- 
reading, as elsewhere. 

Language Ability 

The lip-reader’s only tool is language, 
so the application of this asset is ob- 
vious. It would be as bad a handicap 
for a painter to be confined to black and 
white as to limit the lip-reader’s lan- 
guage. The ideas of the artist on can- 
vas would be a mere outline. So the 
lip-reader who knows nothing of mood 
and tense might understand verbs, but 
he would not be so well able to guess 
when one flitted past without stopping. 
He would not know whether that fellow 
might, could, would or should go to 
school longer, but he will know that it 
would have been much better if he, 
himself, had. 

Imagination 

This additional quality I have added 
on my own account. Why it was left 
out of the requisites of a reporter I do 
not know. Most of them certainly pos- 
sess and use plenty of imagination! To 
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the expert lip-reader it is nearly indis- 
pensable. 

Most people think imagination is 
something false, something that exists 
for only one person like the aforemen- 
tioned ghost that was tagging me around 
in the dead of night. In truth imagi- 
nation is the most living, vital thing in 
all the world. It is something imaged. 
Materials, useful, may lie all around; 
without imagination you cannot apply 
them to your own needs. Lip-movements 
will pass, and if your imagination is de- 
ficient you will not be able to pick out 
the essential ones and construct them 
into an idea. Imagination specializes and 
brings something into being. 

Without imagination a preacher would 
be a phonograph; a writer would be a 
copybook ; a painter would be a dye pot; 
a lawyer would be a textbook; a musi- 
cian would be a grind-organ, and a lip- 
reader would be a mirror—and a crin- 
kled, cracked, unsilvered old mirror at 
that. 

This little spark of human _intelli- 
gence will reveal to the lip-reader not 
only what is at the present moment un- 
der discussion, but what has gone before 
and even what is yet to come. An ex- 
perienced teacher once said in my sight 
to a pupil that she guessed too much. 
Does a lip-reader ever function without 
guessing? That pupil really guessed too 
quickly. 

It often becomes necessary for me to 
guess. Not long ago a discussion was 
under way at our dinner table about my 
young son leaving school. His father 
said, “He has no idea ”  That’s all 
I got, for the balance of the sentence 
was drowned in a cup of coffee. My 
return remark seemed irrelevant. “You 
don’t know what he said,” accused the 
boy. I vowed I did, although I confess 
freely I hadn’t the words. I began to 
explain that the boy had no idea what 
he would be called upon to face in the 
years ahead of him, and because I| did 
not use the exact words the boy began 
to shake his head early in the explana- 
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tion, but changed to a nod when all was 
said. Didn’t I crow? 

Some call this synthesis, some intui- 
tion, but I call it imagination. Taking 
into consideration what had gone before, 
I imagined what went into the cup of 
coffee. After all, what is intuition but 
good guessing or imaging, guided by 
past experience? Synthesis is nothing 
in the world but imagination, marshaling 
the remains of a deserting squad of 
words that have been frightefed away 
by speed and queer distortions, and unit- 
ing them into the best whole formation 
possible. 

Certainly, lip-reading has its Jimita- 
tions; just so far and no further, but 
be sure it is stretched to the very edge 
of these limitations. Being totally deaf- 
ened in my young womanhood, without 
lip-reading | should have fallen off the 
earth onto Mars. Mars means war, and 
you know what Sherman’s synonym for 
war was! A quick-functioning imagina- 
tion, that sometimes fails, aids me in 
reducing the limitations of lip-reading. 

True imagination is a Heaven - sent 
gift, but so is every other faculty you 
possess. How many of these same gifts 
lie in a chrysalis from the cradle to the 
grave unless developed by practice, prac- 
tice, practice! A deaf child does not 
talk ; the ability is there, but the practice 
impossible. Of all the methods of 
teaching lip-reading, I do not know one 
that gives any practice of imaging what 
a thing may be when it is evident that 
it is not what it seems to be. 

This lack has often presented itself 
to me and | have wondered how the 
pioneer teachers happened to overlook 
this training. Some time I shall chron- 
icle my own feeble efforts along this 
line, but at present I can think of noth- 
ing that is available to all that will aid 
in developing the imagination, unless it 
is the cross-word puzzle. Hark, do I 
hear or imagine a snicker that extends 
around the world? 

But just listen now—suppose you have 
O-L---R--ED, meaning “done away 
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with.” All the verticals in between are 
blind. Don’t you think it will require 
some imagination or synthetic ability to 
guess that it is “obliterated”? I sup- 
pose I am fanning the fans of this mod- 
ern vice. Still, it seems to me that these 
little squares of black and white will 
help to develop your higher intelligence, 
give you broad information, improve a 
good memory, increase your social abil- 
ity by a common bond of interest, en- 
large your nose for news, develop the 
nerve to take a laugh at mistakes, fur- 
nish a keen interest in people and things, 
develop language ability, and, last and 
greatest, help to fan your imagination 
into a flame. 

All these things are valuable assets 
to a lip-reader. And now the ghost is 
laid. 





A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To THE Eprtor oF THE VOLTA REVIEW: 

Because she did so much to help the 
hard of hearing adult and the child with 
imperfect hearing, before she passed on to 
another world, may I call attention to the 
fact that Mary Woodrow was one of the 
first to aid pupils with imperfect hearing 
in the public schools for hearing children, 
to use the eye-road to the brain when the 
ear-road was not in good condition. In 
1917, in writing about free evening classes 
for hard of hearing adults, she wrote: 

“And now a day principal has asked me to 
form a class in a day school. There are 
thousands of deaf and partially deaf chil- 
dren in the public schools who should have 
lip-reading lessons now, when they have 
constant opportunity for practice. They 
would then be ready for life, and_ their 
deafness would be less of a handicap. I 
hope teachers in other schools will take up 
this idea and carry it to success.” 

Possibly that letter will be found in the 
files of the Volta Bureau and I feel con- 
fident that the publication of this note will 
in no way detract from the merited fame 
won by Miss Kimball in Lynn, or by any 
other teacher. While writing to you, I 
should like to refer to another point. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was, I _ believe, the 
first to refer to pupils in the public schools 
for hearing children whose hearing was 
somewhat impaired, as pupils with “imperfect 
hearing.” In other words, he clearly differ- 
entiated between the “deaf child,” and the 
child with “imperfect hearing.” 


Sincerely, 
Frep DELAND. 
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Brother and sister had been discussing 
the situation for three hours without ar- 
riving at any definite solution of the main 
problem, which was Emily. 


“Well,” said the brother, Henry Grant, 
“TI can’t stay any longer. But one thing 
is certain. This place has got to be sold. 
Emily couldn’t live here alone even if 
she had anything to live on. I think Jim 
Banks will buy. He intends to be mar- 
ried soon.” 


“If only Emily could hear well,” re- 
peated his sister Harriet for about the 
hundredth time, “she could find some- 
thing to do; she wants to.” 

“Well, she can’t hear, so it’s no use 
talking about that,” rather impatiently 
replied Henry as he hurried from the 
house to his automobile. His farm was 
five miles distant, and the October dusk 
was near. 


As he was driving down, the lane he 
met his sister Emily, who was returning 
from the village cemetery. She had 
been to place fresh flowers on the grave 
where her father had been laid just the 
week before. Grant stopped the car to 
shout, “Perhaps I’ve got a buyer for 
this place. Will let you know tomor- 
row.” Emily nodded, only partly under- 
standing, and went into the house. 


Her sister was standing before the old 
grandfather’s clock eyeing it apprais- 
ingly. She turned to face Emily, say- 
ing, “We want to keep this clock in the 
family. As I am the only one who has 
children, I think it should belong to me. 
You will have no home of your own, 
and Henry’s wife has no right to it.” 

“Oh, Hattie, how can I give up my 
home?” sorrowed Emily. 

“How can you keep it? You can’t 
live on air, and father had nothing but 
this place. As he left no will, of course 
it must be sold and the proceeds divided 
among the three of us.” The finality 


of Harriet’s tone implied, “and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

With a gesture half protesting, half 
assenting, Emily threw herself on the 
couch. She did not weep, but. her re- 
laxed body expressed a hopeless resigna- 
tion that was more touching than tears. 

“Of course you know that you can 
have a home with me some of the time,” 
resumed Harriet, “but you also know 
that I am planning to close my house 
next winter. With both children in 
college it is such a good opportunity for 
John and me to go to Californias You 
know we have been counting on it for 
years, and this is the first time it has 
been possible for us both to leave home.” 
And now Harriet’s tone was clearly on 
the defensive. 

Emily, who had been following her 
sister’s speech with eyes and ears both, 
made haste to say, “I know, Hattie; and 
I don’t want you to keep your house 
open on my account. I’m going to find 
work of some kind. I'll not be a bur- 
den on anyone.” 

Harriet’s face flushed a little, but she 
made no reply. 

Emily Grant was the victim of pro- 
gressive deafness that, at forty-one, had 
made her very hard of hearing. The 
misfortune came on in her early twen- 
ties, just after she was graduated from 
State Normal. Only a few years of 
teaching were possible before the gradu- 
ally increasing deafness prevented fur- 
ther practice in her profession. 

Just at this critical time the death of 
her mother demanded her presence at 
home to care for her father, who had 
poor health and was aging rapidly. The 
responsibility and labor, together with 
the daily problem of managing on their 
slender means, kept her mind from 
dwelling on her ever-incfeasing handi- 
cap, which, doubtless, was a merciful 
compensation during the first difficult 
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years of readjustment. Her brother 
had a prosperous farm in the southern 
part of Maine. Her sister was the 
wife of a busy lawyer in a large town 
in Massachusetts. The brother was 
childless. Harriet had two girls, both 
of whom were in college when their 
grandfather died. 

The Grants were a good looking fam- 
ily, beginning with Henry the eldest, 
who was tall, and straight as a pine 
tree from his own forests, to Emily, 
the youngest, who was an_ attractive 
blonde, and bore no resemblance to 
either brother or sister, both of whom 
were of the energetic, brunette type. 
When Emily went to the little Maine 
village to keep house for her father she 
was twenty-nine years old and looked 
twenty-five. Her figure was graceful, 
and, like all the Grants, healthily sym- 
metrical. Her abundant hair literally 
shone in the sun like burnished gold, a 
bromidic phrase that, in the present in- 
stance, is truthfully descriptive. Her 
grey-blue eyes, that vividly darkened in 
her earnest moods, were arrestingly 
beautiful ; and her complexion was what 
the devotees of cosmetics try to produce 
but fail woefully to attain. 

Thus Emily Grant at twenty-nine. At 
forty-one there was little physical change, 
yet because of her indifference to be- 
comingness and style in the matter of 
dress, together with an acquired sense 
of isolation from her fellow beings due 
to her handicap, she looked, and as- 
sumed, the part of a deaf old maid, just 
what she frequently called herself. And 
her friends classed her with the type 
of woman who “just lets herself go.” 

The Grant home was a story and a 
half cottage on an acre of ground. It, 
together with the major part of the fur- 
nishings, sold for one thousand dollars. 
This was considered a fair price as vil- 
lage property is rated. As their father 
had left no will, the estate was equally 
divided among the three children, Henry, 
Harriet and Emily. When the lawyer 
was executing the deed of sale he said, 
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“Henry, I think Emily should have the 
full amount of sale. She has nothing 
else.” (It was the general assumption 
that, for Emily, life was over by reason 
of her deafness. ) 

“But that isn’t the law,” objected 
Henry. “There was no will, and the 
law divides equally among the heirs.” 

“But you and Mrs. Wilson could 
transfer your shares to her and the 
transaction would be entirely legal.” 

“We'll all share alike. That’s the law. 
Of course, if anything should happen to 
Emily we'll take care of her,’ Henry 
added. 

So Emily received her share of one 
thousand dollars, and the vague assur- 
ance of being taken care of eventually. 
Just what she was to do until some- 
thing “should happen” sufficiently seri- 
ous to demand care was not mentioned, 
although it was a very insistent thought 
in Emily’s mind. She had offered to 
help her brother on the farm, during 
the autumn, for her room and_ board. 
Referring the offer to his wife, Henry 
said, “Emily would like to help us this 
fall for her board, and she would be 
useful to us both. She could do a lot 
of light chores outside and that would 
give me more of Al’s help on the farm.” 
Al was the chore boy. 


“Oh Henry, you know I am too nerv- 
ous to stand Emily’s deafness. If she 
stayed with us a month I'd be a perfect 
wreck.” 

So Emily’s offer was not accepted, 
and she went to Harriet’s for a few 
months. It ‘was understood that she 
must find other shelter before the Wil- 
sons went to California. 


There were only two occupations that 
Emily could qualify for, school teach- 
ing and housework. The first was ob- 
viously impossible, and she felt a natu- 
ral reluctance to do the second in an- 
other woman’s home. But anything 
was preferable to dependence, and she 
resolved to seek domestic work. Even 
there she felt doubtful of securing a 
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position, since answering bells requires 
normal hearing. 

Christmas was rapidly approaching, 
and the Wilsons were leaving for Cali- 
fornia the first of the new year. Re- 
peated answers to advertisements for a 
domestic failed to obtain a_ position. 
“I’m sorry, but I must have a maid 
who can hear bells,” became the usual 
form of rejection. In desperation Emily 
answered, by correspondence, an adver- 
tisement for a housemaid. The situa- 
tion was in a distant city, a fact that 
pleased both sisters. 

A reply came by long distance tele- 
phone, and Harriet answered. Emily 
had explained about her handicap in her 
letter, and when madam replied she 
said it would not be a serious difficulty 
as she kept other maids. 

“Tt understand from Miss Grant’s let- 
ter that she has never filled the posi- 
tion of a domestic; that her experience 
in housework has been gained in her 
own home.” 

“Oh, no, never before. If I were not 
going away for the winter she would 
stay with me.” And Harriet entered 
into a voluble explanation for closing 
her house. ; 

“It must be understood,” said madam, 
“that Miss Grant will have to accept the 
usual conditions of service with the 
other servants. But they are superior 
persons.” 

“Oh, certainly, 
hurriedly assented. 

“Then I may depend on her? Not 
later than Tuesday ?” 

“Yes, you may depend on her.—Yes 
—yes—goodby.” 

Considerably flushed of face, and a 
little perturbed, Harriet turned from the 
telephone to Emily who had been silent- 
ly watching while her fate was being 
settled. “Well, she wants you to be 
there next Tuesday. She says all her 
help are superior persons. Her voice 
sounded refined and pleasant. I’m sorry 
you can’t be with us for Christmas.” 

Emily sighed relievedly. “Oh, I am 


certainly,” Harriet 
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so-'thankful to get work I don’t mind 
about Christmas.” 

She was sincerely glad to have the 
opportunity for self-support, yet she 
shrank with nervous dread—that only 
the deafened can fully appreciate—from 
the experience before her. Would 
mzdam be annoyed over the embarrass- 
ing situations that were certain to 
arise because of her handicap? Would 
the other domestics be impatient and 
difficult to please? Could she meet the 
difficulties and overcome them with ca- 
pable service and courageous bearing? 
These and many more_ questions arose 
to confront her. Doubt, discourage- 
ment, fear, loneliness swept over her in 
turn, and she went to sleep every night 
on a pillow wet with her tears. But not 
once did she entertain the thought of 
breaking her agreement with her em- 
ployer. The worst that she could 
imagine was not so unbearable as de- 
pendence, and a useless life. 

*K x * 2K * 


Of Emily’s experience as a domestic 
little need be said other than that she 
made good. Instead of assuming an 
I-never-expected-to-come-to-this attitude 
she performed her duties cheerfully and 
with a determination to satisfy her em- 
ployer. Such a spirit, combined with 
real ability, could not fail to ¢arry her 
over the inconveniences caused by her 
deafness. 

But she had no intention of remain- 
ing a servant for the rest of her life. 
She believed that opportunity calls fre- 
quently in one’s life, and was ever on 
the alert for its message. At the public 
library one evening she chanced—or 
was led ?—to the table where some read- 
er had left a copy of the VoLta Re- 
viEW. (Discovering later that the library 
did not subscribe for it she was in- 
strumental in placing it there.) Opening 
the pages at random, she came to the 
advertising section. Her attention was 
arrested by seeing the announcement of 
a speech reading club for the hard of 
hearing right in the city in which she 
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was living! “Everybody welcome,” was 
the heartening invitation. 

With Emily decision meant action. 
She visited the club on her next free 
afternoon, and was warmly welcomed. 
She was urged to join a class in speech- 
reading, for which she had some natu- 
ral ability. She also became a member 
of the club, and at the end of six 
months she was a transformed woman 
both physically and spiritually. Her 
old self-confidence and joy in living 
had returned with her increased ability 
in speech-reading. She no longer called 
herself ‘a deaf old maid” nor looked 
the part. The thought had dropped 
from her consciousness. 

She kept her position of housemaid 
for a year, by which time she had saved 
enough money to start her on the road 
to something more satisfying and con- 
genial. She advertised for part time 
work and obtained it in a student board- 
ing house. She did house work in the 
mornings for her small side room and 
two daily meals, and studied speech- 
reading, taking the normal course, in the 
afternoons and evenings. She _ had 
marked teaching ability and loved the 
work. To establish a school of her 
own and carry its gospel of service 
into new fields was her insistent pur- 
pose until—well, this is what happened. 

One evening between five and six 
o’clock Emily was in a subway terminal 
near one of the information booths, 
waiting for her train to arrive. EI- 
bowing his way through the solid mass 
of humanity, which prevented a close 
approach to the booth, a man shouted, 
“Will that car take me to Beverly?” 
pointing to a train that had just drawn 
into its berth. The Information man 
shouted back, “Where d’ya want to 
go?” The question was repeated and the 
man received an affirmative nod. Push- 
ing his way with the swaying mob that 
was boarding the same car, he would 
have entered, but was arrested by Em- 
ily’s hand touching his arm. 

“Pardon me, but didn’t you ask the 
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Information man for a Beverly car?” 
she asked. 

“T did. Isn’t this the right car?” 

“No, it goes to Waverly. There’s 
your car, the third in the rear.” 

“Thanks,” he shouted. “I'll report 
that man. What a sap head he is to 
guide the public.” And, grumbling 
over the poor service, for which “we 
pay enough, God knows,” the man was 
engulfed in the mob that was storming 
the same car. 

Emily turned to the Information man, 
who had seen the passenger directed to 
another car but did not understand why. 

“What did you put that man on the 
wrong car for?” he demanded. 

“You started him wrong. He wanted 
a Beverly car.” 


“Well, I’m not a mind reader. He 
said Waverly.” 

“Pardon me, he said Beverly,” smiled 
Emily. 

“Did he?” The Information man 
looked rather crestfallen. “In _ this 
awful racket it’s impossible not to 


make mistakes sometimes,” he excused. 

“You should be a speech-reader. Eyes 
can be depended upon better than ears 
in a place like this.” And, laughing at 
the bewildered look that came into the 
man’s face, Emily rushed for her de- 
layed car. There was no time for ex- 
planations. 

But a perfectly new idea came into 
her head on the way homeward, an idea 
so unique that she spent the whole 
evening in deep thought, and developed 
a determined plan of action. 

The next morning she sought the pri- 
vate office of the manager of the Ele- 
vated Railway Company. At this point, 
Fate was kind to Emily. For some un- 
accountable reason the series of subor- 
dinates that one must usually pass be- 
fore reaching the presence of the great 
were not visible. The way was serenely 
open and Emily passed, unmolested, to 
the manager’s door, which was slightly 
ajar. 

The manager, Mr. Rana, and his sec- 
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retary were conversing earnestly. They 
did not hear Emily’s tap on the door 
nor note her presence in the doorway. 

“Here’s another complaint about mis- 
direction by our people in the subway. 
They are a daily occurrence. Some- 
thing’s got to be done about it,” de- 
clared Mr. Rana. 

“You can’t please all the people all 
of the time,’ quoted the secretary. 


“But that must be our aim, never-. 


theless. Efficient service is what the 
public is paying for, and we must pro- 
vide it.” 

Moving quietly, Emily had advanced 
into the office. She had read the man- 
ager’s first remark almost entirely and 
was sure of the subject under discus- 
sion. That it dovetailed so neatly with 
her errand was again her good for- 
tune. 

“Please pardon my unannounced en- 
trance,’ she apologized. “I knocked 
twice but was not heard. I have come, 
Mr. Rana, to see you about the informa- 
tion service in the subway. If you will 
let me— 

“All complaints should be made in 
writing, madam. We do not give per- 
sonal interviews on such matters.” Mr. 
Rana’s tone was considerably below 
zero, and his glance at the door invited 
Emily’s departure. It was evident that 
the subordinates would pay for their 
negligence later. 

“I have no complaint to make, Mr. 
Rana. Instead, if you will permit, I 
have a helpful suggestion to - offer.” 
Emily’s smile and personality were so 
attractive that she was allowed to con- 
tinue without interruption. 

She talked easily and convincingly 
for five minutes, then added, “I know 
this sounds incredible to you, but if 
you will send your secretary to the 
subway this evening at the rush hour, | 
will demonstrate that what I am telling 
you about speech-reading is a fact, and 
that it would be a valuable asset to the 
El in public service.” 

For a short space there was no re- 
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ply while the manager, eyes intent upon 
Emily, sat engrossed in thought. Then 
with swift decision he said, “The sit- 
uation has become so acute that we 
are ready to test any scheme that offers 
a workable solution. I am _ sufficiently 
impressed by what you have heard, or 
seen, in the present interview to give 
the matter a personal test. Both Mr. 
Waugh,” looking at his secretary, “and 
I will be present at your demonstration 
this evening.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rana. Good morn- 
ing.” If Emily had incurred the man- 
ager’s displeasure by her abrupt en- 
trance, she won his unqualified appro- 
val by her brisk departure after her 
business was concluded. 

Promptly at five o’clock Emily took 
her place beside the same booth as on 
the night before. She was soon joined 
by Mr. Rana and his secretary. 

“Mr. Card,” said the manager, “I 
want’ you to leave your stand for fif- 
teen minutes. Miss Grant, here, will 
take your place.” 

Speechless with surprise, not unmixed 
with fear of losing his position, the In- 
formation man stepped outside into the 


pushing crowd, and Emily took his 
place. 

_ The partially deafened often hear 
better in a noise, and Emily’s rem- 


nant of hearing was augmented by the 
pandemonium. Using both eyes and 
ears, she did not once fail to under- 
stand the questions put to her. When 
she was not sure about giving the right 
directions to an inquirer she turned 
to Mr. ‘Card, who was watching the 
demonstration as interestedly as the 
other two men. Before the fifteen min- 
utes had expired Emily had convinced 
all three that speech-reading was a use- 
ful accomplishment in a subway. 

A serious consultation took place that 
night in the manager’s office. There was 
opposition in plenty to the plan which he 
proposed to the directors, but the com- 
plaints piled high on the desk finally 
brought the realization that any plan 
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that offered relief was worth trying, no 
matter how absurd it seemed to the 
uninitiated. The outcome was _ that 
Emily was engaged to give a modified 
course in speech-reading to the men in 
the information booths at all terminals. 
A special outline was prepared, giving 
the language of the usual questions. and 
stressing particularly the names wf 
streets, stations, public buildings, ete. 
The men were requested to take the 
lessons at the company’s expense. They 
looked upon it as something of a joke, 
and some attended under protest. But 
when they had received enough prac- 
tice to put it to a test and found that 
they were able to answer ‘inquiries more 
correctly than in the past, they began 
to suggest new stations and questions, 
and to take pleasure in “stumping” each 
other with sentences they had misun- 
derstood during working hours. Those 
who had come to scoff remained to 
praise, and the course was extended to 
the guards and gate-keepers. 

In addition to her work for the El 
Company, Emily took the story hour 
twice a week in a children’s hospitai. 
This was a labor of love for which 
she always felt that she received more 
than she gave, because the children were 
such an appreciative and interesting au- 
dience. 

And so Emily came into her world 
of content through the joy of congenial 
work and service. The old_ hesitant 
shrinking, the old feeling of isolation 
had vanished. Self-confidence, self-re- 
liance, and an understanding comrade- 
ship had transformed her into a useful, 
happy woman, too busy for repining, 
too sensible for self-pity. 

The Wilsons remained in California 
two years. When they returned east 
Harriet visited her sister before going 
to her own home. Emily, full of joy in 
her work, gave an enthusiastic recital 
of her past two years’ experience. Her 
sister seemed only vaguely impressed 
and made few comments. On leaving, 
she said, “You know, Emily, if any- 
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thing should happen you can come to 
me. We will take care of you.” 
Emily’s happy laugh was her reply. 
“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
bridled Harriet. 
“You wouldn’t, Harriet dear. You 
just constitutionally can’t.” And Emily 
laughed again. 





A FRENCH ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Schools and missions for the deaf have been 
in existence in France for many years, but 
not until very recently has there been, to our 
knowledge, any work in that country for the 
deafened or hard of hearing. A movement is 
now afoot, especially among the men deafened 
by the war, to establish an organization with 
as long a name as any on this side of the 
Atlantic. The Association of the War-Deaf- 
ened, as we will call it for short, has issued 
the first number of a quarterly publication 
called Revue des Mutilés de l’Oreille, from 
which we have gleaned the following items 
of news: 

One of the chief aims of the association ap- 
pears to be to secure, by united effort, better 
treatment by the government for the deafened 
who need compensation. They are planning: 
(1) Complete readjustment of pensions to the 
cost of living; (2) increase of the invalid al- 
lowances of those absolutely deaf in both ears. 
They also wish to raise money enough to es- 
tablish a house, or home, for the war-deaf- 
ened and their families, with a secretary in 
charge, a reading and writing room, a library, 
a smoking and card room, a medical and sur- 
gical clinic, a permanent display of hearing 
aids, an employment bureau, courses in lip- 
reading and auditory re-education, etc. Cer- 
tainly an ambitious program for a young as- 
sociation. 

The war-deafened are to constitute their 
active membership, but other deafened per- 
sons, men or women, may join at a rate some- 
what higher; and provision is also made for 
donors and benefactors who pay larger sums. 

We in this country will wish the organiza- 
tion every success. We hope they have not 
hitched their wagon to too high a star, finan- 
cially speaking, though one might fear this 
from one of their statements, to the effect that 
“in America philanthropic people, whether 
deafened or not, but in sympathy with those 
who are, have founded ‘clubs for the war-deaf’ 
and given millions to them.” Think of what 
we could do with just one million, even in 
francs! 





Sending a child to the store without telling 
him what you want is no more foolish than 
mailing a letter without a complete address. 














So long as we love, we serve; so long as we are loved by others I would almost 
say that we are indispensable; and no man is useless while he has a friend. 


M* dear friends: 
The “dog days” are not yet here 


but some good dog stories are, 
so make yourselves comfortable in our 
cool, airy “Corner” and we'll have a 
story hour together. 

Have you a faithful canine friend 
who, for a bone and a kind word, has 
given you, unstintedly, the benefit of 
his keen sense of hearing and humbly 
offered you all the love and devotion 
of his dog heart? No? Then you have 
been missing something, a pleasure and 
a help that may some day prove in- 


valuable. 
* * * * 


BUDDY 

Buddy is a small, black Pomeranian 
dog, the faithful friend and servant of 
his mistress, Miss Dorothy C. Ray- 
mond of Boston. He weighs six and a 
half pounds and is six years old, but 
she has had him since he was an eight- 
months old puppy. He seems to under- 
stand that she is deaf and with real 
dog devotion shares with her the ad- 
vantage of his sharp ears. 

Buddy announces the ringing of the 
door-bell in clear dog language by 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


barking and paw- 
ing at Miss Ray- 


mond’s feet. Be- 
ing an intelligent 
animal, he _ has 
learned that his 


mistress has noth- 
ing to do with 
the telephone, so 
he wastes no time 
in summoning her 
to answer it. 

One night a member of the house- 
hold went to a-party and forgot to take 
his keys. About two in the morning 
he rang the doorbell, but only Buddy’s 
sharp ears heard the sound. He gave 
a few shrill, staccato barks. Still the 
household slumbered on. He ran to 
the bed of his mistress, jumped upon 
it and scratched her face. That is a 
language which both mistress and dog 
understand, and the door was soon 
opened for the belated one. 

Once Buddy saved Miss Raymond’s 
life. Owing to a sudden attack of 
appendicitis, she had fainted away. 
Her aunt heard strange, unearthly howls 
from Buddy, and ran to look for him, 
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fearing he was 
hurt. She found 
him, crouched be- 
side his mistress, 
head up, howling 
his announcement 
of disaster. First 
aid was adminis- 
tered to Miss Ray- 
mond, and _  doc- 
tors and a nurse 
called at once, but it was Buddy who 
gave the alarm in time. 

He has required very little training, 
but prompt obedience was always in- 
sisted upon. When he was a puppy he 
was told sharply to stop if he barked 
at any noise other than the ringing of 
bells. He has known nothing but kind 
treatment; in return, he has given love 
and devotion. 





- *s 8 oe 


SHEPHERD AND PART 

“JUST DOG” 

Down on the banks of the Sabine 
River, which divides the long, low 
stretches of Louisiana woods from the 
miles and miles of perfectly level pine 
forests of southeastern Texas, there 
lives a deafened girl who enjoys the 
daily companionship of her dog, Prince. 
She is Miss Dorothy Cochran of Bel- 
grade, Texas. The dog, though an- 
swering to a royal name and having 
noble instincts, claims no fine pedigree. 
He is part shepherd and part “just 
dog.” 

It is not an unusual story and still it 
carries a message to the deafened. We 
may not always be able to read the 
lips of our friend, but we can always 
understand dog language, especially 
when it is spoken by our own well- 
trained pets. We may not ourselves 


PART 


detect imminent danger, but the quick 
intelligence of our canine friends and 
their ever-ready devotion and willing- 
ness to serve may some time stand us in 
as good stead as the hearing we have 
lost. 

Miss Cochran’s home is in the coun- 
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try, so it often happens that she is left 
alone without the protection to which 
city dwellers are accustomed. One of 
the first lessons, then, for Prince to 
learn was that of staying at home and 
keeping close to his mistress. He has 
learned the lessons well; in fact, is 
better in this respect than some speci- 
mens of the genus homo, for he cheer- 
fully sacrifices the companionship of 
his cronies for devotion to home duties. 

If anyone comes to the door or gate 
and speaks or knocks, he warns his 
mistress with a bark. If he hears 
talking outside the house, he promptly 
investigates. Members of the family 
are permitted to talk on in freedom, 
but not so strangers. They must first 
secure the consent of Prince, who has 
notified Miss Coch- 


ran and_ received 
instructions from 
her. 

Prince has a 
sense of the fit- 
ness of things. 


Although he knows 
all friends of the 
family from stran- 
gers, he disap- 
proves of letting 
anyone enter the 
house without 
pausing at the 
door. Should anyone attempt to step 
within the open door, as is the friendly, 
unceremonious custom in some _ parts 
of the country, he is met by a quick 
rebuff from Prince. He has his own 
ideas of etiquette. He knows the mem- 
bers of the family as far as he can see 
them and never barks an announce- 
ment of their approach. 

Just to illustrate his quickness of 
perception, let me tell you how he 
learned to help in hunting. One day 
Miss Cochran’s nephew had gone down 
to a lake near the house to hunt for 
wild ducks. Mistress and dog went 
along. They watched the hunter bring 
down his game and then row out on the 
lake to bring it in. A few days later 























Prince heard the report of a gun. | Out he 
bounded and down to the water’s edge, 
and almost before the huntsman knew 
what had happened, Prince had laid 
his game at his feet. 

He has not been called on to save 
anyone’s life, but his presence brings 
a sense of security, and one knows that 
when the call comes, if it ever does, 
he will not be found wanting. Though 
partly “just dog” he has well earned the 
name of “Prince.” 

Se 

The next story is told by Mr. James 
P. Lyons with all the breeziness of a 
Montana rancher. His dog has not yet 
taken his place with the heroes of the 
world, but he has been a real friend and 
comrade. How better could he serve 
a deafened man, or anyone else, for 
that matter? 

SHEP 

You have asked me about my dog, 
so I will give you a few of the salient 
points of his career. He was given to 
me by some folks in town about three 
years ago when he was a small and 
woolly pup. 

His first achievement worthy of notice 
was a victory over the barn cat. He 
went into the hallway of the barn the 
evening I brought him home. The 
cat resented the intrusion and jumped 
on his back. He gave a yelp and 
started for the door which was open, 
but the wind blew it shut and hit him 
on the nose. That was more than any 
dog could take from a cat, so he turned 
and gave battle. The fight was fast 
and furious; fur and wool flew; but 
when it was over the cat was spitting 
fury from a beam near the roof. Since 
then no cat has ever dared disturb his 
peace. . 

He got into mischief only once that 
I know of. One evening I brought 
from the store some things for the 
house, among them a pound of nice 
new butter. I placed them on the 


kitchen table and went to put the team 
in the barn, forgetting to shut the door. 
When I came back the butter was miss- 
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ing and could not be found, but we 
noticed a well defined set of “finger 
prints” and tracks on a chair by the 
table and some on the table cloth, so 
knew who carried it off, and went to 


look for the culprit. He was back of 
the house enjoying himself, but as soon 
as he saw us he took the butter and 
ran under the granary, where he stayed 
all night and would-not come out the 
next day; so the boy who was with me 
went to the barn and got the cat and 
put it in his line of vision. As soon 
as Shep saw his ancient enemy he got 
under way and did not stop until he had 
chased it back to the haymow. 

Nearly every one raised on a farm 
has a cherished memory from childhood 
of a faithful dog that watched the gap 
left open and kept the cattle from the 
corn, or went for help for someone 
who was helpless, or maybe interfered 
to save some boy from a whipping he 
deserved. Shep’s outstanding act. of 
faithfulness to duty occurred when he 
was a year old. He and my saddle 
horse are fast friends and always travel 
together. We all went to the movies 
one evening. When I tied the horse to 
the hitching rack, Shep took his place 
in front of her as he always does. 
During. the evening the horse got loose 
and started home, so Shep went along, 
but a mile from town the horse lost the 
saddle. Shep stayed with it on guard 
until I found it. 

He is about three years old now and 
is at peace with all his dog neighbors, 
but doesn’t seem to care much for town 
dogs and will take them on a jack 
rabbit hunt if they are not wise to the 
trick. He knows the home of every 
jack between home and town and makes 
them do their daily dozen as he goes 
back and forth. If he can, he will 
bring a couple of curs from town, start 
a rabbit for them, and watch the race, 
which is a hopeless one as far as the 
dog is concerned. The average town 
dog doesn’t seem to know it. 

Shep is the one faithful friend that 
can always be depended on for help 
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around the place and for company at 
all times. 
ye tee ae 


COLLIE 


Although Collie, a true blue friend 
and a wonderful dog, is the subject of 
our story, | must pay a brief tribute, 
in passing, to the brave spirit of his 
mistress, Miss Elizabeth Smith of Bar- 
ron, Wisconsin. She is not only deaf- 
ened, she is crippled; yet she lives an 
active, useful life and spreads more 
sunshine from her wheeled chair than 
the gay butterflies whose most serious 
task in life is to flit from one flower 
of pleasure to another. Miss Smith 
keeps house for her father and two 
brothers, and her spare time is devoted 

to flowers. Would 
B you say she has 
achieved “suc- 
& & cess ?” 
: Speaking of her 
; : dog, she says, “He 
is a pure bred Col- 
lie, and no better 
ever lived.” 

It goes without 
saying that no one 
ever had a more at- 






tentive bodyguard 
than Collie. He watches strangers 


like a hawk and-demands an introduc- 
tion, acknowledged by a “hand shake,” 
before allowing the newcomer to ap- 
proach his mistress. After this little 
formality has received attention, he 
is all ready to proffer friendship, but 
he has an unerring instinct which 
enables him to discriminate between 
those who like dogs and those who do 
not. 


He knows each member of the family 
and every horse on the place by name. 
Tie a note around his neck and say, 
“Go and find Jack,” and he renders 
service that would make a_ special 
delivery boy look like a snail. (Some 
look like it without any comparison.) 
Tell him to;.drive, “Bill” up from the 


meadow lot.and presently Bill appears. 
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Without rushing the cattle he drives 
them to and from the pasture. 

Yes, Collie is a useful dog for a 
deafened mistress, and a courteous one; 
also he is accomplished and takes his 
place in the social world as gracefully 
as a modern “cookie chaser.” © He 
speaks, sits up and shakes hands, plays 
tag and tug-of-war, and sings to the 
low accompaniment of the violin. 

Miss Smith says, “He is worth his 
weight in gold, and I wouldn’t part 
with him for anything.” 

If we measure friends in terms of 
loyalty and devotion, then might not 
our dog friends take first place on the 
list ? * * * x 

My friends, have you forgotten all 
about the Washburn Friendly Fund? 
The total amount is now $26.00, Miss 
Clara Schwartz being the only addi- 
tional donor this month. Remember 
our goal is two hundred or more. Save 
a dollar or two while on that summer 
vacation and help to bring sunshine to 
some one for twelve months in the 
year. 

Tell your league friends about the 
Correspondence Club! Everyone who. 
is interested to know more about our 
activities, write to me at 1601 35th St. 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Everybody 
needs some phase of club life; it is good 
for one to rub shoulders with his fellow- 
men in a friendly, social way. Here 
is the club best suited to your needs. 
Join now. 

Your sincere friend, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 





PROBABLY WORSE THAN DEAFNESS 
“When Ah had de flew,” remarked old 
Eben, as reported in the Washington Post, 
“Ah shad a chill dat was so cole dat it dun 
froze all de waterpipes in de hospittle.” 
“Ain’t nuthin,” responded his friend. “Once 
Ah had a fever an’ mah mouth was so hot 
Ah dun melted the doktor’s thummometh. 
En Ah had to wear asbestos pajamas to 
keep from buhnin’ up the bed clothes!” 





Everyone knows his own address, if not that 
of his correspondent. A return address on 
each piece of mail would put the Dead Letter 
Office out of business. 














“THE LINES ARE FALLEN 
PLEASANT PLACES” 


IN 


UNTO ME 


LaurA Davies Hott 


OMETIMES I almost come to the 

the conclusion that all Massachu- 

setts people are direct descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Maurice W. 
Mather, the subject of this sketch, 
traces his ancestry back to Richard 
Mather, the first of the family to settle 
in America. He was pastor of the 
church at Dorchester (a part of Bos- 
ton) and the father of Increase Ma- 
ther and grandfather of Cotton Mather, 
so famous in the witchcraft persecu- 
tions. Timothy, a brother of Increase, 
was the ancestor from whom our Dr. 
Mather traces his family line. 

True to the traditions of his fathers, 
Maurice W. Mather is deeply religious 
and broadly intellectual. He has been 
endowed with the mind of a scholar 
and the heart of a Christian philos- 
opher. There is little of theological 
dogma in his belief, however. It is as 
simple as a child’s, being compassed 
by the fatherhood of God and _ the 
brotherhood of man. Being blessed with 
a sunny disposition and a cheerful tem- 
perament, he never worries, and his life 
is a literal exemp/ification of Edward 
Everett Hale’s motto, 


“Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 
And lend a hand.” 


He did not tell me these things, for 
he is a New Englander born and bred, 
with all the reticence attributed to New 
Englanders in speaking of the deep 
things which lie close to .the heart. 

He was born at Hancock, N. H., in 
1866. He attended the public schools, 
was fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and, like his famous fore- 
bears, went through Harvard. At his 
graduation in 1890 he received honors 
in Greek and Latin and decided to be- 
come a teacher of those subjects. He 
continued his studies in the Harvard 


graduate school, taking his A. M. de- 
gree in 1891 and Ph. D. in classical 
philology in 1894, A year in Europe 
followed, divided between study at the 
University of Berlin and traveling in 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium and 
England. 

After all this preparation his chosen 
career as a teacher was short. In 1891-2 
he taught Latin and French in George- 
town College, Kentucky. After return- 
ing from Europe he taught Latin in 
Harvard and Radcliffe for a few years 
and had several interesting terms of 
service for a few weeks or months in 
one of the suburban high schools, where 
he taught Latin, Greek, French and 
history. Two summers he taught Latin 
in the Harvard Summer’ School, then 
for some ten years he tutored in Cam- 
bridge and Exeter. During these- years, 
while his deafness was increasing, he 
edited, partly alone and partly in col- 
laboration with others, several Latin and 
Greek textbooks. 


Some fifteen years _ago the opportu- 
nity came for him to enter the text- 
book publishing firm of Ginn and Com- 
pany, with which he is still connected. 
His work is along editorial lines and 
editorial proofreading and is practically 
free from the annoyances of impaired 
hearing. 


One of Dr. Mather’s office associates 
has written me this bit of personal in- 
formation showing the viewpoint of 
those with whom he works: 


I am afraid Dr. Mather did not tell you 
half how nice he is, so I want to add a few 
words. There are three of us who are deaf 
who have come to the proofroom to work re- 
cently, and you can imagine how cheering it 
was to each of us to learn right away that 
the super-proofreader, the one to whom -we 
would all take our queries, was himself deaf, 
and far more so than any of us. We have 
said to one another, “If I ever were to use 
an instrument, I do hope I shall manage it 
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IN THIS FAMILY, AT LEAST. DEAFNESS HAS NOT BEEN ALLOWED TO BUILD A WALL 
BETWEEN ONE MEMBER AND THE REST 








PLEASANT PLACES 


as gracefully as Dr. Mather does his.” He 
seems to be a post-graduate in all that we 
deafened people need to learn of tact and 
poise. He says he doesn’t allow his deafness 
to make any difference in his life—and appar- 
ently he is successful in that impossible (as 
it seems to me) attainment. Dr. Mather has 
an ever-active sense of humor. To none of 
his associates does he seem a deaf person. 
One evening as he passed two of us on the 
street he tossed off a few words that set us 
laughing. We could not reply, for it was 
dark and he hadn't his instrument out, but the 
other girl said to me, “Dr. Mather is one of 
the bright spots of my life.” “But you can- 
not appreciate him as I do,” I answered, “be- 
cause you are not deaf.” “What difference 
does that make?” she asked. But it does 
make a difference, doesn’t it? 

Dr. Mather’s deafness originated in a 
severe case of scarlet fever when he was 
eight or nine years old, but it did not 
become greatly troublesome until after 
he had been teaching several years. As 
it grew worse he made use of various 
trumpets and electrical appliances. He 
uses lip-reading to some extent and finds 
it especially helpful at home. 

In one of his letters, speaking of the 
pleasures opened to the deafened, he 
casually remarked, “The church, with 
its many activities, offers opportunities 
for service in various ways.” Many of 
our deaf friends have come to the con- 
clusion that, not only is there nothing 
they can do in the church, but what is 
worse, that there is nothing they can 
gain from attendance. Therefore I was 
curious to know just what opportunities 
Dr. Mather had found, and I asked him. 
He replied: 

“At about the time when I had to 
give up my classroom teaching I was 
interested in a mission conducted by 
the young people of my church. The 
line of work in which I found my 
chief usefulness was in calling on the 
families, carrying them a paper or maga- 
zine, listening sympathetically to their 
troubles or rejoicing in their »successes 
and pleasures, and gaining a warm in- 
terest in their welfare. This interest 
in other people’s misfortunes helped to 
prevent me from dwelling too much on 
my own. At the same time this work 
brought me into contact with many ear- 
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nest and bright young men and women 
whose warm friendship has always been 
a joy and inspiration. 

“Other church work that I have been 
able to do includes editing the calendar 
for several years, service as assistant 
deacon for two years and treasurer of 
the church school for five years. As a 
director of the associated charities for 
several years I served on the finance 
committee and helped in preparing the 
annual appeal to the public for aid. I 
was also in charge of publicity one year, 
but should not have accomplished much 
if the general secretary had not been 
good enough to furnish me with notes 
of all matters that were to be reported 
for the newspapers.” 

The sermons he can enjoy only when 
someone takes notes for him. His wife 
often does this, and he has an old 
school friend who does it especially 
well whenever they happen to be to- 
gether. I believe there are very few 
hearing people who realize what such a 
service means to their deafened friends. 
They do not know how even a hint 
here and there, a word, a phrase, a 
suggestion, can give us a feeling of hav- 
ing a share in the thing which is hold- 
ing the attention of everyone around us. 
True, there are few people who are ex- 
pert in taking notes intelligently so 
that a full, connected idea can be ob- 
tained from them, and—it is trouble- 
some to the one who does it. It is for 
the latter reason rather than the former 
that the deafened person so seldom re- 
quests the favor. 

A source of unusual enjoyment to Dr. 
Mather is found in the musical enter- 
tainments and amateur plays in which 
his sons take part. It is not what he 
hears that makes them enjoyable, for 
he admits that he gets more noise than 
harmony. It is his close companion- 
ship with his boys and his interest in 
everything that interests them. If his 
older son plays in the school mandolin 
club or sings in the glee club, or the 
younger one takes part in a piano re- 
cital or plays at a public gathering, he 
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can tell if they acquit themselves well. 
Their own actions mean much. The 
attitude of others who hear means more, 
and the observant father, putting together 
all the little things, gets a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the performance. If it is a 
play he reads it beforehand and can 
then follow the acting with. pleasure. 

The companionship between _ this 
father and his sons is a beautiful thing 
to see. We are indebted to Mrs. Ma- 
ther for this glimpse behind the scenes 
in their home: 

“From their earliest childhood he has 
been their bedtime companion, not for 
games but for stories of the standard 
type suited to their ages. Thus ‘going 
to bed’ was always a pleasure and not 
a bugbear. It made them slow in un- 
dressing, because the longer they made 
that process the longer Daddy would 
read, and Mother would sometimes have 
to interrupt by showing them the clock, 
but any loss of sleep they might have 
suffered was more than offset by the 
close fellowship between them. The 
word discipline could never be connected 
with Daddy. To have their father’s ap- 
proval was enough to show them the 
difference between right and wrong. 
‘Don’t tell Daddy,’ Mother has often 
been urged. When the oldest son, now 
seventeen, was about twelve years of 
age, some special pleasure his father had 
given him made him burst out to his 
mother with great earnestness, ‘I hope 
I’ll be as good to my kids as my daddy 
has been to me.’ 

“In the early years of adolescence he 
read to them books on health and 
hygiene and on sex matters suited to 
their ages. In later years he was al- 
ways ready, no matter how tired at 
night, or how much he would have 
liked to read along lines of his own 
inclination, to help them over difficult 
problems in their studies. They knew, 


too, that he would not help them until 
they had exhausted their own resources. 
In the summer vacations they have had 
long walks together and have climbed 
mountains ‘in the daytime and studied 
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the stars in the evening. Thus the 
home life has been the center of Mr. 
Mather’s joys, and social life for him 
has ‘begun at home.’ He says to others 
who are deaf, ‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.’ ” 

When in unfamiliar surroundings Dr. 
Mather says he gets most of his infor- 
mation from printed signs and notices, 
depending on verbal inquiries only as 
a last resort. We can all smile quite 
understandingly at this characteristic 
experience which he relates. 


“Once I went into a large department 
store, where I felt about as comfortable 
as I should probably feel in the heart 
of Africa. Asking for boys’ collars, I 
was told to take the elevator to the 
fourth floor. On leaving the elevator 
I asked again for boys’ collars and was 
given a low, rapid answer of which not 
a word was heard, but a nod to the 
right led me to explore in that direction. 
When I had gone a ‘Sabbath day’s 
journey’ and my search for boys’ collars 
was in vain, I inquired once more. 
Judging from the look rather than the 
words of my informant that the collar 
belt was back in the precinct from 
which I had come, I trudged back and 
finally espied the collar stand.” 


How often we have all searched for 
things in just that way, and found 
them too, by a process of elimination! 


This man of the cheery disposition 
and the sunny temperament admits that 
when his deafness was just becoming 
troublesome he did have plenty of blue 
hours, but his work was his salvation. 
It kept him from brooding. “I have 
always realized,” he says, “that des- 
pondency wouldn’t be of the slightest 
avail and that a ‘glum face would 
butter no parsnips.’ You see I am not 
much given to introspection or to cry- 
ing over ‘spilled milk.’”» Mrs. Mather 
adds: “His sense of humor, ready wit 
and repartee are delightful, and many 
a time he has lifted me out of worri- 
ments which loomed large to me at 
the time, but as soon as he had re- 
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marked upon them they vanished like 
the dew before the rising sun.” 


Here is perhaps one of the chief 
secrets of his success, both as a teacher 
and in his. present work, as told by the 
same sympathetic pen: 


“He is very methodical in his work 
and his accuracy and carefulness are 
never questioned. He knows his limita- 
tions, however, and would not think 
of going outside his own field. As a 
teacher he was very successful, having 
a gift of imparting to his pupils and 
drawing from them in such a way that 
a subject which they disliked at first 
often became of great interest to them. 
I have always been sorry that he was 
obliged to give up teaching, for it 
seemed to be his gift; but he is very 
happy in his editorial work.” 

Seemingly fearful that she might have 
been too commendatory she concludes 
her letter with these remarks: 


“He would not be human without 
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some weak points and he doubtless has 
them. Perhaps his dislike of change, 
his tendency to keep in the ruts, to let 
well enough alone, might be classed as 


weaknesses. In his quiet way he likes 
his own way best and the last word. 
But these traits only show he is human. 
A quick temper he has well under con- 
trol and the years have brought steadi- 
ness and poise.” 

Mrs. Mather’s appreciation of her 
gifted husband seems to be reciprocated 
in full measure by him, for he concludes 
his all too brief remarks about himself 
with these words: 

“You will see-that I am fortunate in 
having a helpful, sympathetic wife. I 
am also fortunate in my two boys, who 
are fond of being helpful, their spirit 
being due in large degree to their 
mother’s training and influence. My 
associates at Ginn and Company’s, too, 
are uniformly considerate, kind and 
helpful. All in all, ‘The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places.’ ” 





FLIES---- AND 


JoHN A. 


OW often you have wished that 

you could run up and down 4 
windowpane as easily as the fl 
does ; or walk upside down on the ceilin 
as readily as he! Well, flies are just a 
clever in a lot of other ways, too. Fof 
all that we hear of the intelligence of 
the bees and ants, in fact, entomologist§ 
are coming to believe that flies not only 
have superiority in point of numbers, 
but probably also stand at the head of 
their race in point of evolution, being 
the most highly specialized of the insects, 
The fact that no comparative studies 
of the intelligence of flies are available 
may have its basis in the fact that theit 
intelligence is too highly developed to be 
comprehended by the average investi- 
gator; just as you or I have difficulty in 
understanding passages in Browning or 
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Henry James. It is true that Comstock, 
a famous student of the fly family, refers 
to the Conophidae branch as the “thick- 
headed flies,” but it is possible that he 
has reference to their physical appear- 
ance rather than to their intelligence. 
The fly, too, may very well be an 
example of reflex evolution. We are 
ready enough to believe that the horse, 
once a familiar sight on our streets but 
now to be found only in zoological gar- 
dens, has evolved from a tiny creature 
no bigger than a rabbit. Why, then, 
should it be difficult to conceive of our 
housefly as having been in ages past 
many times the size of an eagle and, 
through a reflex action of evolution, 
having dwindled down, so to speak, to his 
present size. It- may be, indeed, that it 
was to the monster fly of ages long past 
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that the impressive lines of the ancient 
poet were addressed : 

“Stoopenjus insekt! marvelous annimile! 
You are no doubt seven thousand years 
Oul, and hav a considerable of a 

Family sneeking round thru_the tall 
Gras in Africa, a eetin up little greezy 
Niggers and wishin they was biggir. 

“I wonder how big yu was when yu 
Was a inphant about 2 fete long. I 
Expect yu was a purty good size, and 
Lived on phrogs, and lizzerds, and polly- 
Wogs and sutch things.” 

However, I shall leave this thought of 
reflex evolution with you and Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, and proceed to a discussion of 
things concerning the fly that are more 
susceptible of proof. We learn, for 
example, that flies have been treated with 
respect if not with admiration for a long, 
long time. Pliny tells us that at Rome 
sacrifice was offered to them in the 
temple of Hercules Victor. We know, 
too, that the Greeks sacrificed an ox to 
the god of flies each year in the temple 
of Actium; and an ox was little enough, 
goodness knows, if one may judge from 
the appetite of our present day housefly. 
The Syrians, too, offered sacrifice to the 
Prince of Flies, called, quite aptly, | 
think, Beelzebub. And we can picture the 
River Drift Man, back in the days when 
the world was young, engaged in his 
picturesque ceremonial to the flies, chant- 
ing the curious ballad that has come 
down to us; unchanged through the ages: 
“OQ Stoodent A has gone and spent, 

With a hey-lililu and a how-low-lan, 


All his money to a Cent, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonny. 


“His Creditors he could not pay, 
With a hey-lililu and a how-low-lan, 
And Prison proved a shock to A, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonny.” 
In the heyday of the Children of 
Israel, too, it was their proud boast that 
no fly was ever seen in Solomon’s temple. 
It may be, indeed, that Solomon’s repu- 
tation for wisdom rested on this one fact, 
for he is a wise man who can keep the 
flies from his house. 
I might mention the fact, also, that the 
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common fly is responsible for more 
deaths in this country every year than 
there are people killed by the tigers of 
India. Very few of us think of the fly 
as being more dangerous than the tiger, 
which fact might be taken as an indica- 
tion of the comparative intelligence of 
flies and humans. However, I shall let 
that pass. A point that will interest you 
is that though careful and painstaking 
studies have been made, there is as vet 
no authentic record of impaired hearing 
among flies. It is quite likely that the 
fly is no more exempt from this handicap 
than you or I. It so happens, however, 
that he is better prepared to meet the 
problem of deafness. If you will look 
closely into the eye of the next fly you 
meet, you will observe that it is made up 
of a number of six-sided faces, if I may 
be permitted to describe an eye as made 
up of faces. These little faces are turned 
in different directions, as you will note, 
so that the fly is able to see from any 
one of them as well as you could see by 
looking directly at an object. Being 
able to see in every direction at once, the 
fly is a natural lip-reader and a good one, 
so good, in fact, that the absence of 
hearing would scarcely be noticed unless 
you happened to be thrown into his 
company continuously. 


Yes, all these things are interesting, 
but I am sure you will be astonished 
when I tell you that flies played an im- 
portant part in fixing our Independence 
Day on July 4. A quotation from a 
letter of Thomas Jefferson which I 
have recently seen bears out this state- 
ment. 


The late June and early July days in 
1776, in Philadelphia, where the Conti- 
nental Congress was holding its meet- 
ings, were quite warm, to say the least. 
Comfort demanded that the hall be ven- 
tilated as much as possible. The doors 
and windows were thrown open. Screens 
being conspicuous by their absence in 
those days, swarms of flies from the 
nearby livery stables entered the building 
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and made life miserable for the delegates. 
It was no uncommon sight, says Mr. 
Jefferson, to see a member making a 
speech, holding a large handkerchief in 
his hand and pausing every now and 
then to thrash the flies from his thinly 
clad lower limbs. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that in 1776 it was the 
men and not the ladies who formed the 
bulk of the patrons of the silk stocking 
counters. And thin silk stockings, I am 
credibly informed, are a very inadequate 
protection against the attacks of vigorous 
and hungry flies. 

It may be well to state here that I 
am speaking of the stable fly, not the 
common housefly. The latter has enough 
crimes to answer for without being 
charged with biting. It does not bite. 
There are many reasons for this, no 
doubt, but the most important is that it 
cannot. The mouth of the housefly, as 
you may have noticed, is designed for 
sucking and lapping up liquids and not 
for piercing. Remember this the next 
time you feed your flies. Driven to 
desperation by hunger the housefly may 
give a fair imitation of biting, but it will 
be but an imitation, after all. The 
stable fly, on the other hand, can and 
does bite. And, as I have been careful 
to state, the flies that invaded Indepen- 
dence Hall on that memorable July 4, 
1776, came from the nearby livery stables. 
The housefly is, of course, the ordinary 
Musca domestica, while the stable fly is 
the equally well-known Stomoxrys calci- 
trans. While the two look very much 
alike, it is not difficult to distinguish 
them. If it bites you, it is the stable 
fly. Stomoxys calcitrans. The Indepen- 
dence Hall visitors were quick to identify 
themselves. 

An attempt was made to secure a hall 
more adequately protected against flies, 
or at least one a trifle more remote from 
livery stables. This proved impracti- 
cable. In those days there were con- 
siderably more livery stables than con- 
vention halls in Philadelphia, a condition 
which has been remedied, I understand, 


since the organization of the Speech- 
Reading Club of that city. 


The Continental Congress was forced 
to make the best of the situation. The 
draft of the Declaration of Independence 
had been reported on June 28 by a com- 
mittee made up of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Rogers 
Sherman and Robert Livingston. In 
spite of its distinguished personnel, this 
committee, as is usually the case with 
committees, had shoved most of the work 
on one of its members. At any rate, 
the draft of the Declaration had been 
prepared almost entirely by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


The debate dragged on. The weather 
grew warmer. The morning of July 4 
dawned. The situation was serious. The 
Stomoxys calcitrans were more than seri- 
ous; they were desperate. Rain threat- 
ened, a condition which, as scientific in- 
vestigators have noted, appears to cause 
the Stomoxys to seek refuge in houses. 
It also adds to their ferocity, granted 
that such a thing is possible. Under such 
conditions, in fact, they would not hesi- 
tate to attack a lion. What chance, then, 
did the mere human delegates to the 
Continental Congress have? “Flies begin 
to bite before a rain,” declares the old 
proverb. These flies, on July 4, 1776, 
appeared determined to live up to that 
old proverb. Desperately the tortured 
delegates slapped their lacerated ankles. 
The debate went-on. 


Finally, Mr. Jefferson tells us, some 
one, in despair, suggested that matters 
be hurried so that the meeting could 
adjourn. There were, no doubt, a few 
mild protests, but these seem to have 
been ignored. It was no time to empha- 
size the dignity of the situation. The 
Declaration of Independence was copied 
in final form and the delegates crowded 
about the table to sign, the flapping of 
their handkerchiefs mingling with the 
scratching of the pen. Even a cursory 
examination of a fac-simile copy of the 


Declaration of Independence affords al- 
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most unmistakable evidence that in spite 
of the handkerchiefs some of the signers 
were attacked by especially sharp-toothed 
Stomoxys calcitrans while in the very 
act of inscribing their names. This, at 


least, would appear to be a charitable 
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explanation of the appearance of some 
of the signatures. 

Yes, they are wonderful little crea- 
tures, the flies. Shall we not devote a 
moment of gratitude to them on the 
glorious Fourth? 
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CONDUCTED BY 


ERE’S an opportune letter from a 

man who has found by experi- 

ence that farming is a desirable 
occupation for deafened people. You will 
remember that The Job Man broached 
the subject in the May number. 

I have printed all of the letter, in- 
stead of only the part designated for The 
Job Man, because, apparently, it needs 
to be driven home again and again that 
“the man or woman who is helped by 
a hearing device is a fool not to use 
one.” If everybody would look at the 
matter in as common-sense a way as the 
writer of the letter, a hearing device 
would cause no more comment than a 
pair of glasses. Also, the fact that you 
are helped by a hearing device is not a 
reason why you should not work to ac- 
quire lip-reading. Here’s the letter: 


By way of introduction, let me say that I 
became deaf gradually, beginning after my 
education was finished, and when my active 
business career was well begun. Educated as 
a lawyer, and with a large, active practice, it 
was, of course, a severe shock and humiliation 
to me to learn that my usefulness in my 
chosen profession was permanently impaired. 

I decided, at first, to change my profession, 
and took up mining engineering. Several busy 
years were spent in the mountains and amid 
the roar of the stamp mills, where to be par- 
tially deaf was quite an advantage rather than 
a hindrance. I believe that calling is one that 
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—Joe De Yong. 





THE Jos MAN 


may well be undertaken by men who are par- 
tially or totally deaf. In my case I could not 
shake off the old ties and connections. Sev- 
eral important matters had been intrusted to 
me that involved my friends’ as well as my 
own property interests to a large extent, so 
I determined to “pocket my pride” and make 
the best of the situation. I employed as my 
secretary a bright young lawyer, who was also 
a splendid stenographer. He acted as my ears 
in many ways. I had also learned that I 
could make out fairly well talking over the 
telephone when I had a good connection and 
a good instrument, so I rigged up a private 
telephone set in my offices, with a signal light 
on my desk and connections in both the outer 
and inner offices. All conferences were held 
over the telephone set. This was before the 
electric hearing devices were in general use, 
and I had never seen one. Soon afterward I 
saw one demonstrated at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and immediately bought one and have 
been using one ever since, though not always 
the same kind. I have a long cord for my 
box instrument, which is set on the bench of 
the judges, while my head-piece is back at the 
lawyers’ table. On several occasions this has 
caused considerable interest in the courtroom 
of the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. This device is, of course, a nuisance— 
a nuisance to the user as well as to the speaker 
with whom one is in communication, but the 
conduct of business rendered it a necessity in 
my case, and I refused to allow sensitiveness 
to interfere with the business in hand. 


About a year ago I was invited to an open 
meeting of Mrs. Randal’s Lip-Reading School 
in Kansas City. It was quite a revelation to 
me. I had heard of lip-reading before, and 
had seen a young girl who, after four years’ 
training, could make out to converse; with 
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some people whom she knew well. She had 
been both deaf and dumb and was trained in 
some New York institute. It did not appeal 
to me as anything practical for a business 
man; but when I saw these men and women 
conversing almost as well as I could with the 
aid of my big acousticon, it opened up new 
possibilities to me, and gave me new hope. I 
immediately began taking lessons, and although 
I am only a beginner, it is a great help to me, 
for I know that I can become as competent 
as the average speech-reader, and I am not 
completely lost when my batteries are run 
down, or the instrument out of commission. 
Speech-reading, to me, is as the cross-word 
puzzles seem to be to mary of my acquaint- 
ances—a matter of entertainment and interest. 
They work for hours solving a puzzle. I 
have never undertaken one because I have my 
puzzles presented to me in trying to solve the 
puckered or relaxed—the wide, medium or 
narrow lips of those around me. 


Now for a part that may interest The Job 
Man: Some years ago I met a man totally 
deaf and dumb who was out of a job. He 
was expert at sign language, and was fairly 
well educated and trained as a “commercial 
artist.” His wife was alse deaf and dumb. 
They had a beautiful little girl of six years, 
who was neither deaf nor dumb. She acted 
as interpreter, for she could read the sign 
language. The situation appealed to me. By 
reason of a strike or some business break- 
down, there was no work to be had, and the 
handicap was more than they could overcome. 
I suggested that they try gardening and farm- 
ing a small piece of vacant land I owned near 
the city. They were to pay five dollars per 
month when they could make it. Somehow 
they built a small shack out of boxes and 
loose scraps of lumber. The woman was 
strong and had been reared on a farm. In 
a very short time they had a fine garden, then 
they got chickens and finally some pigs. The 
chickens and pigs were fed from scraps given 
them freely by boarding houses and hotels. 

It is a treat to see these happy people at 
this time. I have taken several Sunday din- 
ners with them on their “ranch.” They have 
enlarged the house, taken more ground, and 
now pay $10 per month. The rent is paid 
promptly always. The man can take work to 
be done at home, and his efficiency is increased 
by his pleasant situation. They have the 
greatest abundance of good, fresh vegetables, 
milk, butter and eggs. The little girl, now 
ten years old, attends school regularly and 
gets splendid grades. Why is this not a good 
opening for other jobless deaf people? It 
does not take much land, and around large 
cities there is always a lot of unoccupied land, 
waiting for development. Owners are gener- 
ally glad to have it cultivated. 

I know from experience that the farm is a 
great satisfaction to a deaf person. I can 
communicate with nature just as well as one 
‘vith’the best of ears. My horses, lambs, pigs 
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and cattle, my trees and flowers can tell me 
their wants and rejoice with me over the good 
things that come to them, just as well as if 
my ears responded to their sounds. 


It is proclaimed from the house-tops that 
farming does not pay. Well, that depends 
upon what one means by pay. If you mean 
that the man who must hire the labor, buy 
the machines, pay the taxes, and pay the bills, 
does not receive a fair return for his invested 
capital, the statement is undoubtedly true. But 
the man who works the soil, whether it is his 
own, or just rented, or “cropped” has yet. an- 
other story. He generally has health, good 
food in plenty, and the satisfaction or joy 
which comes from contact with nature in her 
open spaces. 

There are nineteen families on one of my 
farms, and every one of them has children. 
Each one has a garden where vegetables and 
flowers are now growing. [Editor’s Note: 
This letter was dated the fifteenth of April.] 
Yesterday, with great pride, one of them (an- 
other partially deaf man) sent me fresh 
onions, radishes, greens and beautiful flowers 
from his garden. My own are not so far 
advanced. Does it pay these people to farm? 
They may not fully appreciate how much bet- 
ter are their lives than those of working 
classes in large cities, but I do, and any stu- 
dent of sociology will agree with me. 


* * * 


Can anyone doubt it? Yet this is from 
another letter : 


I took a young girl here in . . . out to 
one of the greenhouses. She is very poor and 
very deaf and obliged to make her own living. 
I went all over the plant with her and then 
asked her if she wanted me to make applica- 
tion to the firm to take her and teach her: the 
work. She replied that it was the dirtiest 
place she ever saw and she would not work 
there, no matter what they would pay her. 


* * * 


Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the shallow- 
ness of it! Does the surgeon, the phy- 
sician, the nurse turn away from work 
on the human body, another of nature’s 
products ? 

That girl should read this from a re- 
cent number of Home and Garden: 


The growth of interest in gardening has 
brought about such a state of affairs that the 
well-educated woman of today would as soon 
acknowledge her ignorance of flowers as to 
acknowledge her ignorance of children. The 
really “smart” young lady is no longer ashamed 
of the garden soil upon her hands; in fact 
she boasts of it She has entered upon 
a world, new, refreshing and beautiful to her, 
but a world old to her sex—as old as Eve 
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and her appetite for apples, as beautiful as 


Ruth, cropping the wheat. 
* * * 


Farming’s apparently in the air. Our 
Social Worker adds her indorsement in 
the leaves from her diary that follow. 


LEAVES FROM A SOCIAL WORKER’S 
DIARY 
Dear Diary: 

In the May “Volts” Jaf calls the attention 
of The Job Man to a joke about a deafened 
man who was recommended as a complaint 
clerk. Did you happen to read it? It re- 
minded me of Lena Reed. Do you remember 
her? She held a position as clerk at the com- 
plaint desk of a large department store for 
three years. Her poise, tact and diplomatic 
handling of the difficult situations won her a 
promotion to another department. By the end 
of the year she worked as supervisor of a 
squad of clerks. She held this better position 
only a short time when she was requested to 
return to the complaint desk at a still higher 
wage. In the meantime not one of the four 
girls who had attempted to fill the position at 
the complaint desk survived the ordeals of that 
job. Lena used to tell us many amusing 
stories about the people who approached her 
desk. Most times they came in a wild rage 
and departed with a broad grin over their 
victories. ‘Although not expected to, Lena 
lip-read and heard the remarks delivered to 
her in stentorian tones, but she knew it was 
her business to say nothing. Her countenance 
assumed an understanding, sympathetic ex- 
pression while she repeated again and again 
the lines from her job primer: “Yes, sir; yes, 
madam, everything will be adjusted to your 
satisfaction.” Lena, with her keen apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous, once said: “If it weren’t 
for this short speech a mute would be ideal 
on this job.” 

Diary, dear, in a few weeks more com- 
mencement days will be here. They mean so 
much to us this year, for many of our friends 
wili graduate. Two young people will grad- 
uate from high school, one to enter the com- 
mercial world and the other to continue her 
education by going to college in the fall, while 
one young man graduates from dental college 
and another from the school of accountancy 
and two more from agricultural college. Min- 
gled with the pleasure found in the confirma- 
tion of our convictions that the deafened can 
make the grade as indicated by the success of 
our friends arises the doubts about their fu- 
ture. Will they be able to overcome the ob- 
stacles in the way of earning a livelihood 
under the burden of a difficult physical handi- 
cap? As we review the stories of the many 
deafened persons we have known: who have 
entered professional work limited. by impaired 
hearing, it is natural that we wonder. Within 
a brief span of years we see one of our 
friends established in his profession of den- 
tistry in a busy and flourishing practice. Were 


you to ask him whether his deafness hindered 
his ultimate success, he would jestingly in- 
form you: “I hung out my sign on a noisy 
corner. Poor ears are at a premium there, 
and I have no difficulty at all.” Another one 
who is totally deafened says: “It’s easy. All 
you do is smile pleasantly and pry open the 
victim’s mouth so he can’t talk.” Yet we 
can point to two others who attribute their 
failure to their hearing impairment. For all 
four the obstacles were about the same at 
the outset. Each one had had an opportunity 
to establish a private practice. One of the 
latter two even had had the privilege of asso- 
ciating himself in a public dental clinic with 
an acquaintance. Yet he could not forge 
ahead. Personality, as it always does, played 
a large part with all four. While the physical 
handicap brought to the first two a richness of 
character coupled with determination and_per- 
sistence to rise above any handicap, the latter 
two acquired an inferiority complex which 
manifested itself in ill temper, lack of tact 
and unfriendliness. James graduates from 
dental college this June. He has a delightful 
personality. Never has he been uncooperative. 
He embraced every rehabilitating force sug- 
gested to him, yet the stumbling blocks have 
been many because of his deafness. Often 
when he didn’t quite hear all of the lecture 
or failed to understand the question in a 
recitation, he became discouragel and was 
tempted to give up. Fortunately he came in 
to discuss the situation and seek advice. After 
a lengthy session, he would decide to go on 
with his studies. He invariably departed in 
better spirits. He brought us his joys in the 
form of reports on successful examinations as 
well as his problems. He leaves college this 
June an honor man. Where will one find him 
five years hence? 

Within a week of James’ graduation another 
of our young friends sets out on a vastly dif- 
ferent career, as a horticulturist. Through 
an advertisement in a professional publication, 
a position awaits her in a town in Pennsyl- 
vania. Why isn’t this method of making con- 
tacts with prospective employers used to a 
greater extent? Don’t you remember Mr. 
Murphy, who was seeking a job on a farm 
last spring? He received thirty replies from 
an advertisement inserted in a farm journal 
for a job as a truck farmer. This girl, too, 
received more than one answer, although she 
stated her hearing impairment in the adver- 
tisement. Her work will be hard, but happi- 
ness in a glorious occupation lies before her. 
Those we know who have pursued it tell us 
repeatedly of the satisfaction derived from 
this gainful and interesting work. 





FAIR WARNING! 


Stop! and let the train go by, 
Hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts out again intact 
And, better still, you’re in it! 
—Anon. 

















LETTERS TO 


N the Votta Review for March, Miss Caro- 
line Klimruos asked the above question, and 
as it does not seem to me that anyone whe 

is deafened can afford not to know “Jaf,” I 
thought I would just have to write our VoLTa 
readers and answer the question. 

There has never been the slightest doubt in 
my mind that John Ferrall is the very person 
we had the pleasure of meeting in Washing- 
ton. Why, he looks as he writes, always 
happy; and he is the most individual person 
I have ever met. Each of his articles in 
Voitta shows real character, that a syndicate 
or any group of writers could not possibly 
always maintain, for even if we do not realize 
it, all of our written thoughts speak for us. 

Did you read “Bobbed Hair” in Collier's? 
That serial was written by twenty writers, and 
their style showed so clearly in the parts they 
wrote that, with all apologies to Miss Caro- 
line, I just know John Ferrall is only one 
person. Here is more proof: 

Long ago, when he first began to write, I 
wrote him a personal letter asking about some 
old friends of mine in Washington whom I 
had lost track of, and he immediately wrote 
me—in long hand, too—all their addresses, 
and it was the same writing as “Jaf” on our 
funny page. Would any group of people have 
done this? 

I guess it is true, I did start this question 
by saying in December Votta that John Fer- 
rall was a name we all love. I feared that 
if I said he was a man we all loved, he would 
get so nervous he would stop writing, and 
that would be just the greatest loss we could 
have! If you doubt him still, write to him 
personally, and I am sure he will soon prove 
that he is very much one deafened soul, who 
is giving his life to cheer the rest of us, and 
whom we all do love as Votta’s best writer. 

MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPS, 
Apt. 216, 4339 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Dear Editor: 

Here is my three dollars. I send it to you 
gladly. I’ll get more than three dollars 
worth of pleasure out of Mr. Ferrall’s arti- 
cles alone, not to mention the others in 
your magazine. And oh, the fun I’ve had 
with the members of the correspondence 
clubs! I can’t understand why more people 
don’t join them; we have the very best times 
in the world. 

made one resolution this year, and I 
have kept it. That was to write to the 
editor of each magazine that I enjoy and 
love, and tell him so. So when I was send- 
ing in my yearly dues I thought I’d better 
put that resolution into action, for you do 
not know what your magazine has meant to 
me. It has meant lessons in lip-reading, 
and it has meant friends, and best of all it 
has meant a good many chuckles of enjoy- 
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ment. Please, dear editor, please do not let 
Mr. Ferrall get married; he is so funny, and 
I’m afraid if he does get married he will 
lose his sense of humor, and then what 
would the rest of us do? But of course 
if he can keep on being just as funny we 
will permit him to be as happy as Mr. De 
Young. 
With best wishes, I remain 
A Volta admirer, 
H. M. K. 





Dear Miss Timberlake: 

One Sunday while this beautiful evening 
hymn was being sung it struck me that its 
meaning has a special message for the deaf- 
ened, and not only for the children but even 
for the grown-ups. 


Hushed was the evening hymn, 
The temple courts were dark, 
The lamp was burning dim 
Before the sacred ark; 
When suddenly a voice divine 
Rang through the silence of the shrine. 


The old man, meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel, slept; 
His watch, the temple-child, 
The little Levite, kept; 
And what from Eli’s sense was sealed 
The Lord to Hannah’s son revealed. 


Oh, give me Samuel's ear, 

The open ear, O Lord, 
Alive and quick to hear 

Each whisper of Thy word; 
Like Him to answer at Thy call, 
And to obey Thee first of all. 


While the normal hearing person’s “sense is 
sealed” oftentimes by indifference, inattention, * 
absence of desire to hear, the deafened one 
has opportunity to develop that “inner sense” 
that gets to hear of things! 

Yours faithfully, 
F. I. 





My Dear Miss Timberlake: 


Little mention has been made _ recently 
of the Speech-reading Bible Class of Phila- 
delphia. 

We who are trying to carry it on, in the 
same spirit and way as the Misses Kinzie 
did, find more than enough calls. We 
keep up our Foreign Mission support, 
sending Mrs. Mills’ school for deaf children 
in China a scholarship, and to the Door 
of Hope one year’s support (for three years) 
of a stray child reclaimed. We are about 
to hand over $50.00 to a Central American 
Missionary, and the collections for the next 
few months will be exclusively for Home 
Mission work among the poor deaf of 
Philadelphia. We have not so many mem- 
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bers, but we have very interesting, uplift- 
ing lessons, as taught by Mr. Crawford, 
with remarks by those who are willing to 
take part. 
Wishing you all success in this wonder- 
ful work, I am 
Yours sincerely, 





THE SPEECH READERS GUILD, 
BOSTON 

Thursday, May 7, saw the close of the win- 
ter practice classes at the Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston. A joint program was given 
by the teachers of the New England and Mul- 
ler-Walle Schools. The New England School 
gave an amusing satire on the different de- 
partments of a newspaper, editorial, etiquette, 
medical, society notes, etc. There were many 
good hits on the people of the audience that 
were greatly enjoyed. The Muller - Walle 
School gave a miniature pageant, “The Crys- 
tal Gazer,” in which the past, present and fu- 
ture of speech-reading and the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of radio were presented in an edu- 
cational and amusing manner, with consider- 
able pictorial detail. This pageant is a real 
contribution to the subject of speech-reading, 
and might well be given by other such organ- 
izations as the Guild. 

Eleven teachers have conducted the classes 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and they 
were well attended—the Tuesday class for be- 
ginners and that of Thursday for advanced 
lip-readers. The value of this opportunity for 
practice is very great, and there are many 
enthusiasts among the pupils. 

This enthusiasm led to the formation of the 
Summer Practice Group, which meets every 
Wednesday during the vacation period, and 
yet is well attended. 

The time and painstaking instruction given 
by the volunteer teachers of the two schools 
is greatly appreciated by the whole member- 
ship of the Speech Readers Guild. 

—Contributed. 








HEREDITARY IMPAIRMENT OF 
HEARING 


A Review of An Article by Fred DeLand in 
the Journal of Heredity for April, 1925. 


If you are interested in “family deafness,” 
pause a moment to consider these three ques- 
tions : 

1. From what ancestral cause originally 
came “family deafness?” 

2. Why do the three sense defects, deaf- 
ness, blindness, idiocy, apparently arise from 
a common cause? 

3. What is the common cause? 

It was the belief of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell that the greatest influence bearing on the 
marriages of the deaf to the deaf was the 
environment of the institutions in which the 
deaf were educated. He said: “Segregation 
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really lies at the root of the whole matter; 
for from this the other causes have them- 
selves been evolved by the operation of the 
natural law of adaptation to environment.” 

He also believed that the greatest factor in 
determining the possibility of deaf offspring 
was whether there were deaf relatives on 
either the husband’s or the wife’s side. 

After many years of study and tireless ef- 
fort in collecting genealogical records, Dr. 
Bell came to the conclusion that “the apparent 
correlation between deafness, blindness and 
idiocy may possibly indicate that in a certain 
proportion of cases these defects arise from a 
common cause, perhaps arrested development 
of the nervous system.” And again: “There 
is one other point associated with congenital 
deafness, and that is variability. . . . All round 
the point where the deafness occurs you find 
evidence of something generally affecting the 
nervous system in connection with the brain.” 

Naturally there were many people who took 
issue with Dr. Bell on this question, but fur- 
ther study and investigation of records only 
corroborated his conclusion, that a defective 
or undeveloped nervous system, lacking the 
vitality to resist the onslaughts of diseases 
which leave deafness in their wake, was the 
primal cause of “family deafness.” 





PUBLICITY FOR LIP-READING 


Edna K. Wooley, announcing in the Cleve- 
land News the reopening of Miss Louise How- 
ell’s public evening school classes in lip- 
reading, says: 

“The art of lip-reading is a blessing to the 
deaf and hard of hearing when once they 
have mastered it. It is also a blessing to those 
with whom they come in contact, for it is 
something of a task to make a deaf person 
understand what one wishes to have him hear. 
Also, deaf people so often become sensitive 
and either misconstrue what they hear, or get 
an idea that others are talking disparagingly 
about them—trying to put something over on 
them. They will know differently when once 
they are able to read the lips of people who 
are speaking. 

“Tt must be a terrible thing to have the 
world of sound shut away from one. No 
wonder deaf people grow queer and crotchety! 
Nor is it strange that relatives and friends 
grow tired of straining their voices trying to 
make the deaf hear; or keep away from one 
who is “hard of hearing,” because he never 
gets exactly what is said, or has an idea 
that he is being ‘talked about’. 

“Lip-reading requires considerable study and 
practice, but it is something to occupy the 
mind of one who is losing his hearing or has 
lost it, and puts no strain upon those with 
whom he comes in contact. Every family 
containing a deaf person, no matter how old 
the deaf one may be, should attempt to interest 
him in the study of lip-reading. Nobody is 
too old to learn—though some of our young 
people seem to think that age naturally brings 
on feeble-mindedness. 
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WHAT HAVE OUR CONSTITUENT BODIES ACCOMPLISHED 
SINCE THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE? 


THE BLOOMFIELD 
AURAL SOCIETY 


“The Bloomfieid Aural Soci- 
ety was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1923, The first sea- 
son closed the following June 
with a Social Party. The 
President, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Doe, gave a talk at this time 
on the Washington Conference, 
which she attended. The ac- 
tivities of the Society opened 
with a birthday party, cele- 
brating the first year as an 
organization for the deafened. 
The Aural Sewing Circle was 
formed in October, to meet 
the first Tuesday in every 
month, sewing for the League 
for Friendly Service. 

“In March, 1925, it was 
voted to issue a Bulletin, with 
Mr. George Troll as Editor. 
The first issue will be ready 
at the opening of the next 
season in September. In April 
a class was formed to teach 
speech and lip-reading to sev- 
eral members of the Junior 
League. This seems to be 
one of the most noteworthy 
undertakings of the Society, 
and the class is progressing 
satisfactorily under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Drury Fair, who 
before her marriage was Prin- 
cipal of the School for the 
Deaf, in Racine, Wis. But, 
best of all, the Bloomfield 
Aural Society has joined the 
Federation. At a special meet- 
ing, held May 22nd, it was 
voted to become a constituent 
body. This seems a fitting 
Closing for the second year 
in the history of the society.” 

Mrs. Minnie E. Doe, 
President. 





Extracts from Reports 





THE SPEECH-READERS 
GUILD OF BOSTON 


“The important item in the 
year’s activities of the Speech- 
Readers Guild is the  pur- 
chase of the premises occu- 
pied as a clubhouse for more 
than four years. Because 
there is still an outstanding 
mortgage on the property, the 
members of the Guild have 
exerted themselves as never 
before to raise money for the 
organization. This year, too, 
through its Social Worker, 
the Guild has reached out a 
helping hand to many who, 
though not members of this 
society, are yet of the frater- 
nity of the deafened, and as 
such, deserving of sympathy 
and aid. Especially close has 
been our relationship with the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, for which during 
the summer months, members 
of the Guild made countless 
surgical dressings, and later 
contributed generously to the 
Hallowe’en and Christmas 
festivities. 

“The Psycopathic Hospital 
has learned to turn to the 
Guild for help where deaf- 
ness intensifies nervous diffi- 
culties, while individuals have 
been helped to find employ- 
ment, or guided to the path 
of self-betterment. 

“Within the Guild itself, 
the formation of a Young 
People’s Society, known as 
the GREEN TWIGS, promises 
a future for Guild work very 
gratifying to all who have 
worked so faithfully to plant 
a tree worth the cultivation 
of future generations. 
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“Work for the Federation 
has flourished in its midst, 
the Guild’s annual dues being 
more than raised by a com- 
mittee for that purpose. The 
Guild is also justly proud of 
being able to claim the Presi- 
dent of the Federation as its 
honorary member, and to num- 
ber a Vice-President and 
Treasurer and Recording Sec- 
retary of the national organ- 
ization among its active mem- 
bers.” 

Mrs. ANNIE R. KNowLrTon, 

Secretary. 


THE BUFFALO LEAGUE 


“An important step in our 
growth and future success was 
joining the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. Prior to 
this few of us realized the 
great work this organization 
is doing. We were glad to 
have Mr. Frank Messenger 
visit the 1924 Conference in 
Washington. 

“At the September meeting 
we learned with much regret 
that our beloved teacher, Miss 
Marie Mason, would be un- 
able to return to Buffalo for at 
least a year. To be deprived 
of so ardent a worker at the 
very beginning of the school 
year and so soon after the 
organization of the League, 
was most discouraging and 
we scarcely felt able to con- 
tinue with our fall plans with- 
out her valuable assistance. 
However, the League was a 
living thing and must be 
kept alive, and so our plans 
for a Hallowe’en masquer- 
ade, a candy sale, a Thanks- 
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giving party, Christmas party 
and a card party, went for- 
ward,” 
Mrs. R. L. Hunt, 

Corresponding Sec’y. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 


“Our League has four clubs 
which hold many interesting 
social affairs during the year. 
They are the Young People’s 
Club, the Book Club, the Card 
Club and Men’s Club; 2,010 
persons attended the League’s 


Social activities during the 
past year. 

“The Executive Secretary 
makes special efforts in be- 


half of the members who ap- 
ply to her for assistance in 
securing employment, having 
many interviews with office 
managers and superintendents 
of employment of the various 
concerns throughout the city. 
It is necessary to give voca- 
tional guidance to many who 
apply at our League in making 
a readjustment — especially 
where their hearing has left 
them rather suddenly. Dur- 
ing the past year 245 persons 
applied for employment, and 
out of this number 176 were 
satisfactorily placed in spite 
of the fact that it has been 
conceded that the employment 
situation in the city has been 
a hard one. 

“Continued 
been 


publictiy has 
generously given the 
League by the newspapers. 
All social affairs of impor- 
tance have been given their 
share of publicity, the preven- 
tive work has been featured, 
the League exhibit at the Wo- 
man’s World Fair and the 
demonstration of Lip-Reading 
there. The secretary has 
arranged to broadcast talks 
from four stations. Many 
inquiries have come in through 
these talks. 

“Seven thousand five hundred 


thirty-eight pupils have been 
examined in seven Chicago 
schools. Of this number the 


teachers found 655 who could 
not hear the ‘whisper test.’ 
The League Specialist, who 
goes to the schools after the 
teachers have finished their 
part of the work, found upon 
examining the children and 
making a definite diagnosis 
that there were 288 children 








in need of medical care in the 
first five schools. Out of this 
number 98 very hard of hear- 
ing cases -were. discovered. 
The League is hoping to con- 
tinue this much-needed pre- 
ventive work for some time to 
come, as already the results 
have proved very satisfactory 
and many letters are received 
daily from the parents of the 
children who could not afford 
to give their children the 
care they needed, expressing 
their gratitude.” 
Miss Susan Murpuy, 
Executive Sec’y. 


THE CINCINNATI 
LEAGUE 
“Sensing the imperative 
need for improving the voices 


of the hard of hearing, a 
class was successfully con- 
ducted in voice production 


under a trained and competent 
teacher. Lip-reading classes 
(evening) and an afternoon 
practice class were held at 
the League throughout the 
year. Auditorium phones 
make possible lectures and 
music. The League was in- 
strumental in establishing two 
classes in lip-reading in the 
Evening High Schools. These 
proved so successful that the 
Board of Education has made 
provision for the resuming of 
these classes in the fall, with 
a probable additional day 
class. The Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati in- 
vited the League to become 
a member of its organization, 
which was accepted. With 
this support, the League hopes 
to accomplish much in surveys 
and preventive work the com- 
ing year. A Junior Club was 
organized the past year, meet- 
ing an increased demand for 
a separate group within the 
parent League, by the many 
young people joining the or- 
ganization. Last, but by far 
one ofthe outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Cincinnaiti League, 
was its incorporation under 
the laws of the State of Ohio. 
With this sound foundation, 
the League hopes to become 
a most important factor in 
the social work of Cincinnati.” 


Miss HiI_peGArRDE BALLAUF, 


Executive Sec’y. 





THE COLUMBUS LEAGUE 


“A splendid, earnest woman, 
busily engaged in teaching 
little deaf children, was also 
willing to give herself in un- 
selfish zeal to the problem of 
helping deafened adults. It 
was through her efforts that 
the Columbus League for the 
Hard of Hearing was organ- 
ized. 

“In the fall of 1924 we 
tried out our ability by hold- 
ing our first bazaar on very 
short notice! In every sense 
of the word the bazaar was 
so surprisingly successful that 
we voted at once to have a 
clubroom of our own. As 
early as January, 1925, posses- 
sion was taken of our room 
under the kindly wing of the 
Y.W.C.A. Their building is 
centrally located, being just 
across the street from the 
State Capitol grounds. Our 
room is on the second floor, 
and has been attractively fur- 
nished entirely by donations 
from members of the League. 


Speech-reading classes spon- 
sored by the Secretary of 
Education of the Y.W.C.A,, 
are held in the clubroom 


both day and evening. 

“The employment committee 
has found work for several 
deafened persons and is deep- 
ly interested in doing all that 
is possible along that line. 


“We may well be proud 
of the fact that our little 
league of only forty-eight 


members has lined up with 
larger leagues in the larger 
cities in having speech-read- 
ing introduced into the Public 
Schools. A teacher has re- 
cently been appointed by the 
State Board, for all of her 
time, and we hope to accom- 
plish much for the deafened 
children of Columbus.” 
Mrs. Duprey T. FISHER, 
Secretary. 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE 


“There have been a_ few 
outstanding features that in a 
large measure mark our prog- 
ress. The first of these is the 
Rainbow, the _ official pa- 
per of the Detroit League. 
This paper was brought into 
existence because of the need 
of a medium of communica- 
tion between our members, 
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to bring them together and 
keep them together. The 
next forward step was in tak- 
ing quarters of our own. 
True, it so happened that we 
were forced to vacate the 
new house in a little over a 
month after we took it, but 
what of that? We secured 
publicity and made the com- 
munity realize that we were 
far from dead and intended 
to pull through whether we 
received any outside assistance 
or not. It might not be amiss 
to state that it is the aim of 
the Detroit League to be en- 
tirely self-supporting and 
not seek assistance from the 
Community Union of the city, 
or any other source. 

“The third step and prob- 
ably the most vital one of 
our existence was taking over 
a private home for League 
purposes. We are paying for 
this house, and the struggle 
to keep up expenses is making 
our members realize what a 
League really means. 

“We have started an eve- 
ning class in Business Arith- 
metic, City, County and State 
Government, English and 
Spelling, conducted by an ex- 
perienced teacher who has 
donated his time to us_ be- 
cause of his interest in our 
work. The purpose of this 
class at this time is to ascer- 
tain the interest of the mem- 
bers in such an undertaking, 
and if sufficient interest is 
evidenced, the class will be 
continued on a larger scale 
next fall.” 


Mrs. Etuet M. Corsy, 
President. 


THE LOS ANGELES 


LEAGUE 
“Our Woman’s Exchange is 
completely organized, and 
showing good returns; our 
Employment Committee has 
been able to act in an ad- 


visory capacity in numerous 


cases; our Relief section 
makes and contributes useful 
garments regularly to _ the 


Children’s Hospital; the Visit- 
ing Committee carries sun- 
shine and good cheer to our 
Shut-Ins and the Sunday eve- 
ning vesper services. bring 
much spiritual help to an in- 





creasing number of attendants. 

“We have a splendid, pro- 
gressive band of Junior League 
members of whom we are 
justifiably proud. Their whole- 
hearted loyalty to the League 


and the Federation is un- 
measured. Their Christmas 
Play was given to. secure 


funds for Christmas baskets 
which brought happiness and 
cheer to several poor families 
and some lonely deafened men 
at the County Farm. 

“One of the later philan- 
thropies of the Senior League 
was the adoption of a deserv- 
ing little deaf girl whose case 
was brought to the notice of 
our Relief Committee by the 
head of the Public Oral 
School for deaf children. Our 
sewing circle has undertaken 
to clothe little Ethel for the 
current year, and the plan- 
ning and making of her sen- 
sible but attractive wardrobe 
has given much pleasure. 


“Our modest little folder, 
Los Amigos, meaning “The 
Friends” made its initial ap- 
pearance last November and 
has brought us many friends 
and some very welcome pub- 
licity. é 

“The Los Angeles League 
has looked up and laughed 
and lifted, to the best of its 
ability, and is going right 
along in united and optimistic 
earnestness.” 

Miss Datsy M. Way, 
Secretary. 


THE NEWARK LEAGUE 


“Three of our members have 
become Volunteer Braille Sub- 


scribers for the American Red’ 


Cross. One has finished a 
book, another a short story. 
These have been accepted at 
the Room for the Blind at the 
Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Not having, as yet, any 
Employment Bureau, several 
applicants for positions have 
been referred to the New 
York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

“If we have accomplished 
anything special, it is our 
work with the Juniors. Most 
of them have been in the 
School for the Deaf. While 
there they were under the 





care and influence of the fine 
corps of teachers. Now they 
are working and until we 
organized their club they had 
no meeting place under 
proper surroundings. We give 
them two evenings a month, 
one with a talk or practice 
for lip-reading, the other re- 
creational. Knowing about 
their home life, we are glad 
to be able to bring some joy 
and happiness into their lives.” 
Mrs. ArtHuR V. TAYLOR, 
President. 


(To Be Continued) 


DR. WENDELIL C. 

PHILLIPS IS HONORED 

On May 28, in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 
was unanimously elected presi- 
dent-elect of the American 
Medical Association. When 
this honor was conferred it 
was stated that Dr. Phillips 
was the founder of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 


THE FEDERATION EX- 
HIBIT AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


The Federation received 
much valuable publicity at the 
Scientific Exhibit of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association at 
Atlantic City for the week be- 
ginning May 25. Miss An- 
netta W. Peck, Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, had 
charge of the exhibit, and was 
assisted by the field secretary. 
Miss Estelle Samuelson had 
charge of an exhibit from the 
New York League. The ar- 
rangement of the Federation 
booth, with its effective posters 
and literature, attracted much 
attention. A large number of 
doctors from all over the 
United States and Canada reg- 
istered and expressed interest 
in the work. 

A resolution was passed in 
the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association 
endorsing the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. Another 
itep forward! 


Next month all about the 
Conference! 
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It’s strength that makes life a success, 
Misfortunes just conquer the meek: 
But, oh, what a comfort it is 
To take a day off and be weak! 
—Riverside Press. 
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DESPERATE COMPLAINTS REQUIRE 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 

During the winter and early spring there 
was a slight epidemic of smallpox in Wash- 
ington, The local health officers were advis- 
ing everyone to get vaccinated, and the doc- 
tors were kept quite busy for a time. One 
day during this period a small boy came hur- 
riedly into a physician’s office and inquired 
for the doctor. 

“Why, I am the doctor,” said the physician, 
patting the little fellow on the head. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“Please, sir,” said the boy, “my mother sent 
me here to be assassinated.” : 


ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS 

“I suppose, Mrs. Johnson, that you have 
given the medicine according to directions?” 

Mrs. Johnson: “Well, doctah, I done mah 
bes’. You.said give Sam one o’ dose head 
pills three times a day ontil gone, but I done 
run out o’ pills yistidday an’ he ain’t gone 
yit.”—Pacific Rural Press. 


WHERE DEAFNESS IS NO 
AFFLICTION 

I have often said that my deafness is no 
particular affliction chiefly because I do all 
the talking myself and there is no need for me 
to hear. It appears, however, that I have 
competition, if I may judge from a story I 
have heard of the mother who said to her 
little daughter: “Jessie, I have told you again 
and again not to speak when older persons 

are talking, but wait until they stop.” 
“T know, mother,” said the little girl, “and 
I’ve tried that already, but they never do stop.” 





A VOICE FROM EDEN 

Eve (in the Garden): “Heavens, Adam, 
what has caused that awful rash on your 
back?” 

Adam (painfully): “That new shirt you 
made for me, my dear. I do wish you'd learn 
the difference between poison ivy and oak 
leaves.”"—American Legion Weekly. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen ~ \ 
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Dan Cupid is a marksman poor, 
Despite his love and kisses; 
For while he always hits the mark, 
He’s always making Mrs. 
—Anon. 


TURNING AWAY WRATH 

The stern voice of parental authority had 
made itself heard, and Jackie was forbidden 
to stay behind on the playground after school 
hours. 

“You must come straight home,” said father, 
“Tf you don’t—well, you know.” 

Jackie did know. But one day he forgot the 
order and arrived an hour late, dirty and tired. 

“Look here,” said his father, angrily. “Didn't 
you promise me you wouldn't stay out and play 
games in the evening?” 

“Yes, father,’ was the meek reply. 

“And didn’t I promise to punish you if you 
did stay behind?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Jackie, still more 
meekly, “but as I didn’t keep my promise, I'll 
not hold you to yours.”—Washington Post. 


“Blythe is a pretty optimistic character, I 
understand,” remarked a man to his neighbor. 

“T should say he is!” exclaimed the other 
man. “Why, if Blythe failed in business, he'd 
thank Heaven he had his health; if his health 
failed, he’d be glad he had his business; and 
if both failed, he’d say, ‘Well, there was no 
use having one without the other.’ ” 


“My husband is sick and I am shopping for 
him,” said the young bride. “I want to get 
him a white shirt.” 

“Do you want a soft shirt,” asked the sales- 
man, “or one with a starched bosom?” 

“Oh, a soft shirt, of course,” she cried. 
“The doctor says positively that he must not 
have anything with starch in it.” 


A man was working in his garden when 
the minister passed. 

“Allow me to congratulate you,” said the 
latter. 

The man, who was anything but a church- 
goer, looked up. “Oh, my garden is not much 
of a success,” he protested, modestly. 

“I didn’t mean that,” replied the minister, 
calmly, “only this was the first time I had 
ever seen you on your knees.” 


























THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
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By “Courtesy of School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


> FRIENDS: 
Summer vacation is a wonderful institution, isn’t it? To the children 
it means HOME, spelled all in capitals: time and opportunity for all the 
dear homey things that just can’t be done in schools, for learning mother love 
and father love and sister love and brother love, for finding that law and order 
are not peculiar to schools, for all sorts of infinitely precious individual experi- 
ences and experiments, for showing off the gains mental and physical that the 
school year has brought. 


To the homes it brings the children—a joy and a challenge; with their year 
books to study and the contents to blend into home life so that there may be 
no backsliding and forgetting, with halting speech to encourage and keep pure, 
with the responsibility for making speech and lip reading a conviction instead 
of merely school work, with the patience of lip reading to practice instead of 
the quickness of gesture, with health to tone up, with play and associates to 
safeguard and habits to watch, with a feeling of general chumminess to cultivate 
in such a few weeks! 





To the schools it brings house cleaning, renovation, visions of the coming 
year, with dormitories that need more bookcases and bedrooms that need new 
mattresses, and new teachers that will have to learn the ways of the school before 
they can even partially replace those who have departed, and thousands of other 
details of household and school. 


To the teachers—rest, recreation, play, with no thought of the reaction on 
tomorrow’s classes, opportunit'y to take a summer course and strengthen some 
weak point, time to think over last year’s triumphs and failures and plan a new 
year all triumphs, time to renew and rejoice in the high inspiration that is at 
once the incentive and the reward of our great humanitarian project, time for 
home, friends, books, travel. 


Indeed it is a wonderful time, and I wish you all the joy and benefit that 
can be crowded into its remaining weeks. 































MY OWN STORY 


EstHER McKENDALL 


FoREWorRD : 
.From the letter of a teacher in the Rhode Island School: “We are all so interested in 


watching Esther’s progress at Hope High School. She was a most satisfactory pupil here, 
but we couldn’t help feeling a little anxious to know how she would meet the many obstacles 
that were bound to arise when she entered into competition with a large class of hearing 
children. From the very start, however, she has held her own, regardless of the fact that 
she does not hear a sound. 

“In the first quarter she stood second in the entire freshman class. We don’t know yet 
how she will do in this quarter, but she’ll doubtless give the hearing girls a good race for 
highest honors! During the year, when papers were competitively written for publication in 
the school magazine, Esther’s were chosen twice, as the best work from the freshman class. 

“We feel that Esther deserves praise and encourageétfieént, for she hasn’t accomplished all 
this by ‘wearing a wishing ring,’ by any means. She works, and works hard, and until an 
illness in mid-winter she was neither late a minute nor absent a day. But, you see, this is 
just another example of what a totally deaf child can accomplish after leaving our special 
schools, when she has ‘the will to do’.” 








EVERAL years ago, if someone had 

told me that I would some day 

totally lose my hearing, I would 
have laughed and then immediately have 
forgotten it, as any child would. 

I was a normal, playful little girl, at- 
tending the public schools, taking elocu- 
tion lessons, and leading a carefree life 
like all children. 

I had heard of deafness in a vague 
way, associating it mostly with old 
people; but had never given it much 
thought, anyway. 

When I was about 9 years of age, I 
had a serious illness which developed 
into spinal meningitis. I won out, how- 
ever, and was just beginning to take 
some notice of things, when I realized 
that all was not as usual with me. The 
first intimation I had that anything was 
amiss was when I thought that everyone 
around me was whispering. I became 
irritable and accused them of it; but, of 
course, they denied it. Then it was that 
the truth dawned upon me. 

It is almost impossible to describe my 
feelings of those first few weeks. My 
whole little world was upset, and I did 
not know what to make of it. I was 
cross at times and extremely sensitive. 
Although my family was very kind and 
patient, I am sure that I sorely tried 
them. 

{t was in the spring that this had 


~ 


come upon me, and the following fall 
I entered the Rhode Island Institute for 
the Deaf. The decision to send me there 
was made after some discussion by my 
parents. They consulted a teacher who 
gave private lessons in speech-reading, 
but she wisely advised them to put me in 
a school where I could be with children 
of my own age. 

I shall never forget those first days 
at the Institute for the Deaf. Every- 
thing seemed strange and unusual. The 
system was so different from what I was 
accustomed to and the pupils were al- 
lowed more freedom. For _ instance, 
while, in the public school, talking and 
whispering were offenses for which one 
might have to remain after school or 
serve some similar punishment, in this 
school, all the pupils were encouraged to 
talk and use their voices as much as 
possible. 

The classes seemed so small compared 
with those of my other school. The 
class that I had left consisted of about 
thirty pupils; and, when I was put into 
a class with about eight pupils, I cer- 
tainly felt strange. Another peculiarity 
was that each pupil was given more 
individual instruction. 

Besides taking the regular studies, I 
joined a special class in speech-reading. 
This was the strangest experience of all. 
The idea is for the teacher to begin with 








ESTHER McKENDALL 


simple syllables and, words and to have 
the pupil repeat them after her. At 
first I did not know what was expected 
of me. I wondered how this would ever 
help me to understand people; but I soon 
learned. After the simple syllables and 
words, we were given short and long 
sentences and stories. It was not pos- 
sible to learn everything in a day or 
week, of course; but, as time went by, 
I became more and more adept at lip- 
reading, so that now I can understand 
almost anyone. 


I owe much to my teachers, who were 
not only kind and patient in instructing 
me, but also were good friends and ad- 
visers. 

The first few went by 


years very 


slowly for me, but later the time seemed 
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to fly by, and soon I had completed my 
work and was graduated with honors 
last June. ° 

I had given some thought to the ques- 
tion of what I should do after gradua- 
tion. I wondered if I could attend high 
school, but I was somewhat in doubt. 
After talking it over with my teachers 
and my family, however, I decided that 
it would do no harm to make an attempt. 

On entering high school in the fall, I 
experienced feelings very similar to those 
I had known when I had first entered the 
school for the deaf. I felt discouraged 
and was in doubt as to my ability to 
succeed; but, again, my family and 
teachers encouraged me and urged me 
to stay and try it for a while. I soon 
became accustomed to the high schooi 
system and now, having almost finished 
my first year, I am very glad that [ 
stayed. If nothing prevents me, I ‘shall 
return again in the fall. 

I have not made any definite plans for 
the future, but it is my sincere desire to 
do something useful and worth while. 

As I look back now, on the years that 
have gone by so swiftly, I can feel 
everything all over again as if it were 
only a few months ago. 

This experience has taught me much. 
My greatest lesson has been to appre- 
ciate more the simple things of life that 
we take for granted. 

This, then, is my story, and in it I 
have tried to set forth my feelings, those 
of any little girl who is suddenly plunged 
into a new and strange life. 

I have come from the darkness into 
the light, and I hope that even more light 
will come to me as time goes on. 





“Speaking of the advantages of deafness,” 
writes a friend from Ohio, “I heard a g 
story of a party at which a gentleman had 
just obliged with a song. As he finished, a 
minister present was called on. ‘I’m out of 
voice,’ he protested. ‘Well, if you can’t sing,’ 
said the host, laughing, ‘you must make a 
speech or tell a story.’ ‘If I must tell a 
story,’ replied the minister, a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘I should say I would like to hear our 
friend sing that song again.’ ” 














PROBLEMS 
METHOD OF TEACHING SCIENCE--- II. 


Lit1An L. CuurcH 


FOREWORD: 





ILLUSTRATING THE PROJECT 


These problems have been worked out, adapted and given to the children in Grades 8 
and 9 of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston, by Miss Thompson and Mrs. 


Church. 


From the notes which the children take and the facts they obtain through observation, 


written work is passed in and corrected. 


This is finally copied in a notebook and at the 
end of the year becomes the pupil’s own science book. 


Where it is possible, drawings are 


made of the apparatus, when set in place for the problem. 


COMPRESSED AIR 


HE pupils are seated in front of a 

long table with notebooks. The 

teacher stands behind the table 
with a blackboard conveniently placed so 
that she can write upon it the important 
facts which she wishes the children to 
copy. 

The following articles, placed upon 
the table, are shown to the class and the 
names of each are given to the children 
who write them in their notebooks, as 
follows: 

Apparatus used— 

Clay pipe 

Three-inch square of thin rubber sheet 

Small rubber bands 

Round gallon glass jar 

Glass funnel 

Rubber tubing and some weights 

A collapsed rubber toy balloon 

A collapsed football 

An air pump 

THE LESSON 

The teacher hands the toy balloon to 
one boy and the football to another. 
These are told to blow them up through 
mouthpieces. 

“What are the boys doing ?” 

“What are they blowing into the bal- 
loon and football ?” 

“How do we know air is going into 
the balloon and football ?” 

“Is the football full of air?” 

“Is the balloon full of air?” 

The children watch the balloon grow 
larger while the football remains the 
Same size as the boys continue to blow. 
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“Does the air in the balloon stretch 
the rubber out ?” 

“Has air force to make rubber stretch 
out and grow larger?” 

The teacher writes on the board— 

Air expands rubber. Air has force: 

It presses on the rubber and stretches 

it. Rubber is elastic, stretches and ex- 

pands by the force of air. 

The teacher tells the boys to keep on 
blowing and the children see the toy 
balloon burst. 

“What happens ?” 

“Is the rubber torn ?” 

“Was the air inside the rubber very 
strong ?” 

“Does strong air break the balloon?” 

“Does the football burst ?” 

“Is the leather of the football stronger 
than the air inside?” 

“Does leather stretch ?” 

“Is it hard for Henry to blow any 
more air into the football ?” 

(The air pump is attached to the foot- 
ball. ) 

“Now, can Henry pump any more air 
into the football ?” 

“Is the leather strong enough to hold 
the air?” 

“Is Henry pressing more air into the 
football ?” 

“When we press much air into a small 
space we call it compressed air.” 

Writes on the board— 

Much air in a small space is called 

“compressed air.” 

“Is there air in this room?” 
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“Has the air in this room force?” 

The teacher takes the clay pipe and 
fastens the piece of India rubber over 
the bowl of the pipe with an elastic band 
or dental floss. 

“What is this part of the pipe called?” 

“Where am I putting the stem of the 
pipe ?” 

“Am I sucking something out of the 
pipe ?” 

“Was there air in the bowl of the 
pipe before I put the rubber on?” 

“Am I sucking the air out of the bowl 
of the pipe?” 

“What is left in the pipe?” 

“Ts nothing left in the pipe?” 

“What happens to the rubber over the 
bowl of the pipe?” 

“Is something pushing it into the 
pipe ?” 

“Can you see anything pushing it?” 

“Do you think it is the air pushing 
it?” 

“Ts the rubber elastic ?” 

“Has the air force enough to stretch 
the rubber ?” 

“Why does the air want to get into 
the pipe?” 

“Is there nothing in the pipe when 
we suck the air out?” 

“That is called a vacuum.” 

The word “vacuum” is written on 
the board. 

“Does the air press against the rub- 
ber to try to get into the vacuum?” 

“T will hold the bowl of the pipe up, 
now down, now to one side, now to the 
other side. Does the air press the 
same ?” 

“Does air press on all sides?” 

Writes on board— 

Air presses the same on all sides. 
Air pressure is 15 pounds to the 
square inch. 

“Henry, you may fasten the weights 
to the neck of the glass funnel. Lift 
it. Is it quite heavy?” 

“Now put one end of the rubber tub- 
ing to the small end of the glass funnel.” 

“What am I filling the glass jar 
with ?” 


“Ts it about half full of water now?” 

“Henry, drop the broad part of the 
funnel down into the jar of water. Does 
the funnel sink to the bottom of the 
jar?” 

“Would the funnel sink if there were 
no weights on it?” 

“Do the weights make the funnel 
sink ?” 

“Is there water inside the funnel? 
Around the funnel ?” 

(The teacher blows through the tube 
with a long breath.) 

“What happens? Do you see the wa- 
ter go out of the funnel?” 

“What happens to the water in the 
jar?” 

“What do I do to the end of the tube? 
Do I close the tube when I bend it over 
at the end?” 

“Can any air go in? Can any air come 
out ?” 

“What is in the funnel in place of the 
water ?” 

“Do you think it is compressed air?” 

“Does the water in the jar run back 
into the funnel?” 

“Which has more force, the air in the 
funnel or the water in the jar?” 

“If we can keep the air in the fun- 
nel, do you think the water will stay 
out ?” 

“Watch the funnel while I let some 
of the air out.” 

“Can you see it coming out of the 
rubber tube ?” 

“Do you feel it coming out?” 

“What happens in the funnel?” 

“Do you see water rise in the funnel ?” 

“Is the water in the funnel on the 
same level, now, with the water in the 
jar?” 

Writes on the board— 

Compressed air forces the water out 
of a box or chest and keeps it out. 


This is the way we can have work- 
shops under the water. 

(A picture of a caisson is shown with 
the side cut away to show the men dig- 
ging on the bottom of a river.) 
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“Do you see the rooms above the wa- 
ter and rooms below the water ?” 

“Do you see the pipes between the 
rooms on the top of the water and the 
rooms below the water ?” 

“What do you think the pipes are 
for?” 

“Could the men breathe if there 
no air in the room?” 

“Do you think men can breathe com- 
pressed air?” 

“Do you think it is hard to breathe 
compressed air?” 

“Do you see the ladders which con- 
nect the rooms ?” 

“The men must pass very gradually 
down into the rooms with compressed 
air. They pass from one room with a 
little compressed air into a room with 
a little more compressed air and so get 
used to it. Has the room under the 
water a wooden floor?” 

“How do they keep the caisson on the 
bed of the river?” 


was 
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“How do they keep the water out?” 
“Do they use a pump to force the air 
into the room below the water?” 


The word “caisson” is written on 


the board. 

GENERAL INFORMATION WHICH 
CAN BE USED 

A caisson is a box made so strong 
that water cannot go in the sides. Com- 
pressed air keeps the water out. The 
caisson is called “water tight.” It is 
used as a floating dock for boats. It 
is also used to float under ships that 
have sunk and lift them up. It is a 
workshop under the water for building 
stone piers for bridges. One of the 
largest caissons was used in building the 
East River Suspension Bridge at New 
York. It was 172 feet long and 102 
feet wide. 

There is a disease caused by passing 
repeatedly between the compressed air 
of a caisson and the ordinary atmosphere 
which is called caisson-disease. 





PITHY 
The Hon. P. P. Claxton, formerly U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, in an article on 
“What the Wiping Out of Illiteracy Really 
Means,” says: “For the illiterate there is no 
literature of song or story, of art or science, 
of information or inspiration. For him the 
books are dumb as blocks of wood. The 
daily papers with their burden of the news 
of the world are silent as the blank sheets on 
which the news is printed. For him letters 
from distant relatives and friends have no 
meaning unless by chance they are interpreted 
to him by one who knows the art he has never 
learned. Space and time alike wall him hope- 
lessly in.” The deaf who have not had the 
advantages of a careful education make up 
one of these classes of illiterates. They are 
surrounded by the same wall of space and 
time and the greater barrier of silence and 
of inability to communicate with the world 
of hearing people. Only years of hard work 
on the part of the deaf and infinite patience 
on the part of the teacher can overcome the 
physical handicap of deafness—The Optimist, 
Idaho. 





This year two grown boys have entered the 
Primary class. They are nineteen and twenty 
years of age. One of them was in school a 
very short time in early boyhood, but his -phy- 
sical condition has prevented his attendance 
since and still is a heavy handicap. Just why 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THE 


“LITTLE PAPER FAMILY” 


the other was not sent to school we do not 
quite understand, but a misunderstanding as 
to his real condition seems to be in part re- 
sponsible. At any rate, he is here, a veritable 
Christopher Adams, at the age of nineteen, 
just beginning his education. Just what we 
shall be able to accomplish in either case 
would be difficult to prophesy at this date— 
The Rocky Mountain Léader, Montana. 


A good many years ago there was a girl 
here at school by the name of Leila True. 
She left school without completing her course, 
and we lost touch with her. Two or three 
weeks ago she came here accompanied by her 
brother. He wished to know if he could 
leave her here. He said that her mother, 
with whom she had been living, had died, and 
there was no one to look after her. She is 
now a woman in middle age, so he was in- 
formed that she could not stay here, as this 
is a school for deaf children, not a home 
for the aged and helpless. It may be that, 
had this girl been left at school to complete 
her course and graduate, she would not now 
be in a position of dependence upon others. 
Not one of the graduates of this school, dur- 
ing the past sixty years, is or ever has been 
dependent. Parents who are inclined to take 
their children out of school and cut short 
their education should think of this. — The 
Companion, Minnesota. 








DEAF MUTE CHILDREN IN GREECE 


A Chance for Americans to Help at Small Cost 


Mase. S. C. SMITH 


HERE are 4,000 deaf children in 

in Greece today. It adds to the 

pathos of this situation to know 
that nothing is being done about them 
by the willing but impoverished Greek 
government. That is one thing that 
must wait, they say, while they feed the 
refugees that have added a sudden 20 
per cent to the population and get them 
established on the land or in employ- 
ments. Those are the big things to be 
attended to at once—details will come 
later. 

So that all that is offered today to aid 
the deaf in Greece is the maintenance 
by Near East Relief, the Congressionally 
chartered philanthropic organization, of 
a class for a dozen boys and girls, 
Ottoman Greek and Armenian orphans. 
Miss Elani Palatidou, who received her 
training at Clarke Institute, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, is in charge. 

The youngsters learn eagerly 
quickly by the lip-reading method. They 
study speech and speech-reading (the 
language being Greek), arithmetic, writ- 
ing and drawing. For future self-sup- 
port the girls are taught to sew and the 
boys to make and repair shoes. By a 
recent arrangement with a master wood- 
carver, some of the boys will be taken 
on as apprentices to acquire his profit- 
able craft. 

The work with these under-privileged 
boys and girls is invaluable. It turns 
morose, unhappy, dull children into 
eager, delighted young people, ambitious 
and with fine morale. The economic 
service to the state is unquestioned as 
these unfortunates will never become 
public charges. The success has been so 
great and, so quickly achieved that it is 
heart-breaking to think of the hundreds 
upon hundreds of other children who 
have not been rescued in similar fashion. 

And the cost is so little. At present 
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Near 
Relief Care at Athens, Puts on an Amazing Shine 


This Little Deaf Shoe-black, under 


Miss Palatidou is the only trained 
teacher of the deaf in Greece. The 
chief expense in doing for the unap- 
proached thousands of deaf children 
what has been done for this class of a 
dozen is the training of teachers. Miss 
Palatidou is training one student-assis- 
tant, Miss Aglaia Michelidou, who is 
making good progress in her profession. 
If special gifts of $10 per month per 
student should be forthcoming to cover 
the cost of training it would be easy to 
give the same training to others. No 
more worthwhile service could be done 
for these afflicted children than to train 
a body of young wonien to he their 
teachers. 

That step taken, it surely would not 
be difficult to secure a guarantee of a sum 
sufficient to cover a salary of $60 a 
month for a stated number ot years. 

Near East Relief would provide for 
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the children and furnish the _ school- 
rooms and equipment. 

Further generosity might give these 
selected children each $100 a year, a 
sum that provides food, shelter, special- 


ized teaching, and training for self- 
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support. Surely no philanthropic group 
could do a finer piece of intensive good 
work and at a smaller cost! 

Inquiries addressed to Laird Archer, 
Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will be welcomed. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ITALY 


Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


PALERMO 

IG. ANTONIO PIERRI, Director 

of the Reale Instituto Sordomuti di 

Sicilia, received me most courteously 
and took me into every class. He told 
me that his was one of the three schools 
maintained by the central government of 
Italy. The other two are in Rome and 
Milan. He had no report, prospectus, 
or printed matter of any kind, dealing 
with the work of the school. 

There are two sections of the school, 
one for boys, with 31 pupils, and the 
other for girls, with 22 pupils. There 
were 4 teachers for the boys, 2 men and 
2 women, and 3 teachers for the girls, 
all women. 

Pupils are admitted at 8 or older, and 
can remain 8 years. The class hours 
are from 9 to 12, five days a week. In 
the afternoon the boys are instructed 
in tailoring, cobbling, printing and mod- 
elling, and the girls in sewing, drawing 
and modelling. 

The teachers spoke to the pupils with 
terribly exaggerated mouth movements 
and in broken, imperfect sentences. Both 
teachers and pupils at times made signs 
and spelled on their fingers. The hands 
and arms of the teachers were in con- 
stant motion as they spoke to the pupils. 

The amount of lip-reading, language 
and education I saw was very limited. 
The speech was uniformly bad, except 
where the pupil had hearing, or had 
acquired speech before entering school. 
I observed several pupils with a consid- 
erable power of hearing of which no use 
was being made. 





In the most advanced class I found the 
notebooks taken up with facts of Italian 
history of a century or more ago, but 
the boys were unable to do the simple 
example involving a fraction, and did 
long division with two numbers with 
great difficulty. They were seventeen 
years of age and had been in school 
eight years. 

The results throughout the school 
seemed to me very inadequate and poor. 
It is the same old trouble. Government 
slackers. I consider the school a dis- 
grace to Italy and Sicily. 

The school equipment was the poorest 
I have yet found. There was not any- 
where in the building a map of North or 
South America or Asia. The Director 
did manage to hunt up a tiny globe, 
very much the worse for wear and age. 
He did this when | asked for a map of 
the United States or of North America, 
in order to show one of the boys where 
his two brothers lived, one of whom he 
told me was in Springfield, Mass., and 
the other in Three Rivers, Mass. On 
the tiny globe, Massachusetts was about 
a quarter of an inch long, and so close 
to New York that the boy put his fingers 
together to indicate that I, living in New 
York, was close beside Springfield. There 
were no geographies, nor did I see any 
text books except an elementary reader. 

Sig. Pierri has been the Director for 
14 years. 

CATANIA 

The school in Catania is an adjunct 
of a working men’s club, Circolo degli 
Operai. The Club maintains a night 
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school, largely given up to the teaching 
of drawing and designing, and gives the 
use of two rooms from 8.30 A. M. to 
noon, to the two classes of deaf pupils, 
one for boys and the other for girls, 
taught by two women. 

I did not arrive in Catania till after 
the day’s session was over and only just 
caught the old janitor as he was putting 
a padlock on the iron gate. 

I had entered from the main business 
street through a big gateway that was 
also the entrance of a third class hotel 
and of various other enterprises, and 
after ascending an old stone stair on 
one side of the inner patio, and passing 
through a wrought iron gate, had arrived 
at a dark and narrow corridor containing 
a row of high drawing desks and four 
closed doors on the street side. 

The two rooms used as the 
were bare of all teaching devices except 
a blackboard and some wooden benches 
that fully filled the space. 

The old man said here were about 30 
pupils of all ages and both sexes, from 
bambinas (babies) of seven, to signo- 
rines (young people). That would mean 
a class for each teacher of 15 ill-assorted 
pupils. 

He could not understand why anyone 
wished to visit the classes and I did not 
go into any explanation, merely saying 
I wished to see how they were taught. 
He at once proceeded to give an all too 
excellent imitation of the process, which 
pictured vividly what I have sadly wit- 
nessed in many schools. First the vowel 
sounds, day after day. Then a few 
syllables, and finally, “when they were 
signorines,” he said, a few long drawn 
out words and disjointed phrases. “At 
any rate,” he said, “they learn to read 
and write.” 

There were no shops or other forms 
of manual training. The teachers are 
paid by the municipality, while the Club 
defrays what other expenses are in- 
volved. It is only a day school. 


school 


From Sicily we left Europe for the 
Near and Far East. 
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The out-standing fault that I find 
with the schools of Spain, Portugal, 
France and Italy that I visited and 
have referred to in these notes, is a 
fault that is found, though somewhat 
in a lesser degree, in the schools of 
the United States. It is the excessive 
“institutionalization” of the pupils, and 
departure from the normal character 
of home and school life of hearing 
boys and girls. 

This fault is greatest in the govern- 
ment schools, that is the Departmental, 
Regional and Municipal schools, and 
in those conducted by the male religi- 
ous orders. It is least in the schools 
in charge of the female religious 
orders. 

Closely eonnected with this is the 
other phase of departure from the nor- 
mal, the universal prevalence, and the 
same is true of our own schools, of the 
use of exaggerated speech movements 
and accompanying gesticulation, which 
deprives the pupils of all practice in 
the reading of normal speech. 

A further phase of abnormality is 
the late use of language and the em- 
ployment of detached words, broken 
phrases and unnaturally simplified ex- 


pressions. 
All these faults can be removed 
without in any way overtaxing the 


abilities of the pupils, or the resources 
of the institutions. Such departures 
from the normal make the pupils ab- 
normal; turn them out unnecessarily 
different from their hearing brothers 
and sisters. 

Another point of weakness, one, I 
am glad to say, less common with us, 
is the keeping of a group of pupils in 
charge of the same teacher for a num- 
ber of years, sometimes even for their 
entire school life. 

During the first three years it is pro- 
bably no disadvantage to the children 
to have the same teacher throughout 
one entire school year, but I believe it 
is better to change each year. Begin- 
ning with the fourth year, I consider 
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it a distinct advantage to have each 
pupil come in contact every day with 
more than one teacher, and the number 
of persons from whom instruction is 
received should increase with each 
year thereafter. 

The standard of education of the 
European schools is, in my opinion, 
too low. In no European school have 
I ever found in the most advanced 
classes the same degree of general 
knowledge and education, or approach 
to the intellectual culture attained by the 
most advanced classes in our best Amer- 
ican schools. Nor have I ever found in 
the worst American schools I have ever 
visited as low a degree of accomplish- 
ment as I have found in the worst Eu- 
ropean schools I have seen. 

It is easy to find much to criticise 


in our American schools, and their re- 
sults leave very much to be desired, 
but I am convinced from my observa- 
tions that the average accomplishment 
at any specified stage of the educa- 
tional process is greater with us than 
in England, Spain, Portugal, France 
and Italy, as well as in all South 
American countries I have visited and 
in Japan. It has been many years 
since I visited German and Austrian 
schools, but I have recently been as- 
sured by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, who is 
familiar with those schools, and who, 
in the summer of 1922, spent some 
time in Germany and Austria, that he 
finds the best results obtained in 
American schools better than the best 
results he found in Germany, or 
Austria. 





THE DEAF CHILD’S 


HERITAGE 


ELIZABETH STURDIVANT 


HEN the doctors pronounce the 
dread verdict: “Deaf,” what hope 
is left for the baby thus bereft? 

In olden times, there was very little. 
The “mute” was looked upon with feel- 
ings of mingled fear and awe. He was 
shut away from his fellows and given 
no opportunities to overcome his handi- 
cap. But now all this is changed, thanks 
largely to the great heart of Alexander 
Graham Bell, and those who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. These noble men 
and women are truly miracle workers. 
They transform lives, those of deaf chil- 
dren. 

Because of these teachers, there is 
no need now for the mother of a deaf 
child to despair. With the proper train- 
ing, the little deaf child may take his 
place alongside his hearing brothers and 
sisters. Sometimes he even surpasses 
them. But, and these words should be 
engraved on the minds and hearts of 
parents, the deaf child must be taught, 


and his education must begin sooner 
than that of a hearing child. 

Of all the mistaken mother-love in the 
world, none is so cruel as that which 
deprives a deaf child of his birthright, 
a thorough and scientific training in the 
principles of speech and of lip-reading ; 
a sound and practical, as well as cultural 
education, for the deaf child must turn 
to himself often for his own amuse- 
ments and recreations ; and lastly, a prac- 
tical preparation for a profession. 

“How can I start with my baby?” 
cries the mother. “Jane is so small!” 

But Jane’s mind is active. Jane is 
heing impressed for good or for ill, and 
unfortunately it is usually ill, every day 
of her life. Far from making her baby 
happy, the mother is making her baby- 
hood a torture. How many deaf chil- 
dren can testify to the tragic misunder- 
standing of their childhood days! 

The hearing child learns so much 
unconsciously with his ears. It is so 
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easy to explain to him what is going 
on in his world. But the deaf child! 
He sees and comprehends not. To him 
life is unfair. He can not take his prob- 
lems to an understanding heart. He 
suffers in silence. Almost from the very 
beginning, he feels inferior, different. 
What a shut-in life is his! 

The wise mother will realize this 
tragedy. She will search out the best 
oral school she can find for her baby. 
She will know the teachers personally. 
She will learn in what ways she can co- 
operate in training her deaf child. No 
sacrifice will be too great. The younger 
the deaf child’s training starts, provided 
the child is physically healthy and strong, 
the better the foundation. I wish every 
mother of a deaf baby in the country, 
could see small David. He is not quite 
three, yet already talking in a very good 
voice. He reads the lips so well that 
one may prophesy that he will be in a 
school with hearing children within three 
years. But suppose his mother had 
waited until he was six before sending 
him to this excellent school. He would 
have lost three years of valuable train- 
ing, and probably never have become as 
proficient in speech and lip-reading as 
it is now possible for him to become. 

At this school, and there are others 
equally as good, the home-like atmos- 
phere could not be improved. The 
founder always speaks of the pupils as 
“my children.” She strengthens the 
child’s ties with his own home by having 
pictures of his immedate family mounted 
on large pieces of cardboard. With the 
pictures before him, she talks to the child 
about his family, and the child talks 
about them, too. His first letters go to 
his family and the head of the school 
instructs his family how to write, in 
return, letters that the child himself can 
read. Little Mildred, who had been at 
the school two years, was writing to her 
mother, and it was the best letter by a 
six year old (almost seven) I have ever 


seen. 
The table manners of these children 
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tar excelled those of any other large 
family whose guest | have been, and this 
includes even colleges! Realizing that 
the deaf child is necessarily under a 
strain, this wonderful school head is 
building strong bodies. Though the 
children, being spoiled in too many in- 
stances by over-indulgent parents, were 
finicky oftentimes about their food, Miss 
A. is training them to eat green or leafy 
vegetables, and good wholesome food. 

The deaf child is so apt to be spoiled 
at home; to become bitter, suspicious, 
self-centered, unresponsive, morbid. He 
needs a sunny, cheerful disposition, even 
more than the hearing child, to offset 
his handicap. I do not mean by this 
that the deaf child must make a door 
mat of himself. Far from it! But he 
must make a special effort to be kind, 
to be sympathetic, unselfish, to give in 
return for what he receives, to show he 
appreciates the extra care he must have. 
In brief, he must strive to be normal. 
By normal, I do not mean average, 
either. There has been only One per- 
fectly Normal Man. It is this normality 
that I would have the deaf child work 
towards. 

There is a spirit of helpfulness in this 
school that can not be ‘surpassed any- 
where! One little girl is very backward. 
Do the other children laugh at her? 
Not at all. One and all they try to help 
little Sadie, who, it must be said, gives 
them little encouragement. 

“But,” said the head, “Sadie will 
wake up some day I’m sure. I believe 
she really has a good mind, and I am 
going to keep her for another year any- 
how.” 

But there have been two long years 
already, and though there is a slight 
improvement, how unresponsive is Sadie! 
Yet the teachers work on, here a little, 


‘there a little, so that Sadie may have her 


chance, too. This loving consideration 
for each child’s needs is an outstanding 
characteristic of the school. 

All the great holidays, and the lesser 
ones, too, are observed, not in an insti- 
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tutional way, but in the manner of a 
large family. Christmas is the happiest 
time of all. The stockings are hung at 
the chimney side, there are personal 
gifts on the tree for each. There are the 
gifts of love for the best friend, and the 
other schoolmates, and gifts for the 
children of the poor. All these pur- 
chases are made by the children them- 
selves. They go to the stores and ask 
for what they want. In all their daily 
relations with the outside world they are 
taught to be self-reliant. The teacher 
does not do the talking and hearing for 
the child. Hearing children are invited 
to the school to share the good times. 
In their turn they ask the students at 
the school, the ones who have congenial 
tastes and common interests with them- 
selves, to their homes. At Easter come 
the bunnies, the hidden eggs, and the 
Easter chicks. George Washington’s 
birthday brings its lessons of patriotism. 
And so it is with all the holidays. If 
a child receives a box from home, he 
shares it with his schoolmates just as a 
child in a private family shares his good 
things with his sisters and brothers. The 
school is purposely kept small that each 
child may have proper care and _ indi- 
vidual attention. There must not be in 
this school even the flavor of an institu- 
tion. And so it should be with all 
schools for the deaf child. 

After the child has become an adept 
in lip-reading, his school work goes on 
very much as in any other school, and 
then comes the realization of his dream, 
he can enter schools with the hearing, 
and hold his own! That is the goal of 
all the careful, patient instruction. After 
grammar school and high school, comes 
college, and then the profession of his 
own choice. No door seems absolutely 
closed to the deaf pupil who has been 
properly trained and educated. For with 
love and understanding during the for- 
mative years of their lives, and by 
a thorough preparation for their work, 
as well as a broad cultural education, 
deafness is not an insurmountable handi- 
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cap. The deaf pupil has to work harder 
than his hearing fellow student, unbe- 
lievably so. Hence the reason for good 
habits of health and self-control. But 
the hard work brings in its own rewards. 
The deaf child need no longer be dumb! 
He can work side by side with his hear- 
ing friends as their peer. A sacrifice 
to part with the deaf baby? But what a 
cruel, unjust thing not to give the deaf 
child his just heritage! 





A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

An account of an intelligent and prominent 
family unfolds to me a surprising tale. The 
father stands foremost in the affairs of the 
church and the state. There are eight chil- 
dren, the older ones grown. The youngest, 
Ted, is a bright, lovable, happy child, but he 
is seven years old and cannot talk. After a 
long absence from home I learned of this con- 
dition. 

Sometimes one has to “rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread,” and then crowd and per- 
sist to keep a foothold. Though I had always 
known his mother, her face invited no ad- 
vances. She finally admitted that Teddy did 
not talk, but he could say some words as 
plain as could be, for instance, “Mama.” “I 
think he hears.” 

“Can’t you be sure? 
you call him?” I asked. 

“If he sees me call, he comes.” 

“Do you spend some time with him every 
day talking directly to him and showing him 
the children’s books and pictures?” 

“No, I don’t. Why, he is as happy as the 
day is long.” 

Later I told the parents that through the 
influence of a lady who had the interests of 
the hard of hearing very much at heart, classes 
would soon be taught in articulation and lip- 
reading. A friend of Teddy’s mother said to 
me: “They intend to send him away, some 
time.” 

“They do not need to send him away,” I 
persisted. “He has lost so much time already 
he will be way behind the others.” 

“They want to send him to a good school.” 

I wrote letters to the family; I sent them 
copies of the VoLta, with special sentences 
underlined. No reply. 

But, glory be! The dear little fellow was 
finally brought to the classes and continued 
to come every day. When I asked the teacher, 
one of the best in the United States, “Can he 
hear?”? she replied, “If he has any hearing 
power, I have not discovered it; but he is 
very bright,” and her face shone as she said it. 

M. L. Stone: 


Does he come when 
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GRADUATES OF 


TRAINED TEACHER 


N July, 1923, Mrs. Annetta T. Mills 

retired from active work in the 

school for the deaf at Chefoo, China. 
Through the pages of the Votta Re- 
VIEW readers have kept in touch with 
the work established by Mrs. Mills. She 
began years ago with the instruction of 
one small deaf Chinese boy, the son of 
an elder in the church to which her hus- 
band had gone as a missionary. Today 
there are about fifty children enrolled in 
the school. 

Here the unfortunate little deaf chil- 
dren are taught to speak their own lan- 
guage, te read lips and to carry on use- 
ful work. The boys learn carpentry and 
the weaving of baskets and reed veran- 
dah shades. The girls learn sewing, 
lace-making, cooking and home-making. 
All have gardens where they raise flow- 
What a transforma- 
tion, from being considered one pos- 
sessed with evil spirits, to go back home 
prepared to shoulder some of its bur- 
dens ! 

The school also spreads the teachings 


ers and vegetables. 
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THE CHEFOO SCHOOL 


NEEDED IN CHINA. 


of Christianity, and at the last Chinese 
New Year two of the boys were found 
writing to their parents urging them to 
give up the worship of idols and believe 
in the one, true God. 

When one learns that there are 400,- 
000 deaf children in China he sees that 
this one school is but an entering wedge. 
Chefoo hopes to prove to a_ skeptical 
people that the deaf can be taught. What 
a field in which to work! 

At present the school is greatly in 
need of a teacher well trained in the 
work. It is hoped that among our read- 
ers will be found one in whom this ap- 
peal finds response. 

Half the support of the school de- 
pends on the help from foreign lands. 
Schools, churches and individuals con- 
tribute to its upkeep. Would you not 
like to have a hand in such an activity? 
If so, communicate with Miss Anita E. 
Carter, School for the Deaf, Chefoo, N. 
China. It is Miss Carter who has taken 
up the burden so long carried by Mrs. 
Mills. 





A PICTURE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
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Is Deafness--Y our Own or Some- 
body Else’s--Giving You Some- 
thing to Worry About? 


Are you perplexed about a deaf child? 

Do you need a teacher? 

Are you a teacher of the deaf who needs a po- 
sition P 

Is your deafness preventing you from finding 
employment? 

Are you lonely, and in need of an understanding 
friend? 

Do you want to help Uncle Sam’s school children 
escape deafness? 

Is your city planning to establish classes for deaf 
children? For hard-of-hearing children? For deaf- 
ened adults? 

Are there plans for an organization for the hard 
of hearing in your town? Do you need literature to 
help you interest people? 

Would you like to know how to conserve what 
hearing you have left, and make your eyes help your 
ears? 


Do you want information about good hearing 
aidsP About “fake” devices? 


Tell Your Troubles to The Volta Review 





This magazine is the official organ for two na- 
tional organizations that are fighting deafness. In 
all probability, one of them can find the answer to 


your problem. Anyway, give them a chance to try! 
Address: 


THE Vo.LtTAa REVIEW 
Inquiry Department, 


1601 35th St., N. W. - - Washington, D. C. 




















